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The Way They Do It 


HE expression “Invisible Government” to 
denote the quiet but effective methods of 
financial influence came into immediate favor 
because of its accuracy. The power of the con- 
centrated money interests is as great as it is 
hidden and smooth. A hint is given and all the 
forces act together. Take an example in the 
recent attack of Mr. Aldrich on Mr. Bryan 
and the Currency Bill. Mr. Bryan has long been 
a red rag to the large property interests, and Mr. 
Aldrich is an expert in giving the signals. When 
his speech was made, word was sent out at once 
by many of the large financial institutions to 
small banks everywhere to cut down credit to 
the utmost. They were to give it to merchants 
when they deemed it absolutely necessary, 
but they were at the same time to create a strin- 
gency in their neighborhood. A person would 
come into a country bank with abundant security 
and the bank officials would say: ‘“‘ Yes, your 
security isample. Yes, we have plenty of money, 
but we are not making loans. We are afraid the 
Currency Bill is going to plunge the country 
into ruin, and very likely this bank itself may be 
destroyed.”” No wonder, with this policy pur- 
sued all over the country, Congressmen and 
Senators were deluged with letters. 

Making a reform against the wishes of the 
money power is no joke; it is not a buggy ride; 
it requires persistence, courage and knowledge. 
It will be a dire misfortune for the country if the 
money powers win this straight fight against the 
President. For our part, we think the Currency 
Bill does not go far enough, but we think it is 
an extremely valuable step forward, doubly 
valuable because it is a test of strength between 
a progressive government and a hard-fighting 
financial opposition. Just what we think ought 
to be done in addition will be made clear in the 
series of articles on the money trust by Mr. 
Brandeis which begins next week. 


Coordination 


EACTIONARY newspapers and the class 

whom they represent call the President a 
boss because he tries to induce Congress to live 
up to its pledges and to the principles on which 
it was chosen. The same charge against him 
was made when he was Governor of New Jersey. 
The same charge is now being made against 
most efficient governors; for instance, against 
Governor Cox of Ohio, who is following the 
same determination to see that pledges are 
carried out. This kind of codrdination is abso- 
lutely necessary if our scheme of government is 








to work. It is the method by which the people, 
the legislative department, and the executive 
department work smoothly together. If such 
codrdination were interfered with, our system 
would break down. If Mr. Taft had understood 
this situation fully, and had undertaken to force 
Congress to carry out strictly the principles 
of legislation to which it was committed, the 
Progressive Party would never have been born. 
The Constitution of the United States was be- 
yond doubt one of the most brilliant and ade- 
quate documents ever produced, but the state of 
mind that regards it as unchangeable can only 
exist in a brain that does not realize that life 
and growth are inseparable. 


Morals and Sense 


OW quickly the spirit of a country, and 
even of a civilized world, may change! 

Only a few weeks ago, when Woodrow Wilson 
declared his intention of following out simple 
altruistic rules in his Mexican policy, a jeer went 
up from the investing classes in this country, and 
from several of the nations in Europe. He stood 
calmly by his policy, however, and when a little 
later, before the Southern Commercial Congress, 
he declared that never again would the United 
States seek to obtain one additional foot of terri- 
tory by conquest, and prophesied the end of the 
policy of material interest, there was scarcely a 
dissenting voice. He pointed out acutely why 
we do not hear of concessions to foreign capital- 
ists in the United States. They may be invited 
to make investments, but we do not grant them 
concessions. “‘The work is ours though they are 
welcome to invest in it.” With sympathy, he 
pointed out that in those States which are forced 
to grant concessions, foreign interests are likely to 
dominate domestic affairs, which is a condition 
always dangerous and likely to become intoler- 
able. In saying that the Latin-American States 
had had harder bargains driven with them in the 
matter of loans than any other people in the 
world, he indicated a characteristic of his mind,— 
that his sympathy, general and ethical as it is, is 
concrete and business-like, as when he added, 
“Interest has been exacted of them that was not 
exacted of anybody else, because the risk was said 
to be greater, and then securities were taken that 
destroyed the risks. An admirable arrangement, 
for those who were forcing the terms!” It is 
exciting to have in the White House a man cap- 
able of focusing the most progressive moral prin- 
ciples of the time and applying them successfully 
to the most complicated situations,—fearless of 
mere conventional criticism, and confident of the 
triumph of right ideas. 
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The Rights of Seamen 


_ twenty years the International Seamen’s 


Union of America has been asking for 
changes in the law which would release them from 
a position akin to peonage. Andrew Fureseth, 
the President of the Union, has passed many 


| years in Washington, subsisting on a seaman’s 
| wages, and working to secure this seaman’s bill. 


Last winter a seamen’s bill which was satis- 
factory to Mr. Fureseth passed the House; but it 
was much vetoed by President Taft. Mr. Fureseth 
feared the seamen would lose all hope of having 


| their wrongs righted by Congress, hastened 








to attend a Convention of the Seamen’s Union 
that he might urge them to renewed patience and 
effort for lawful redress of their wrongs. The 
morning of his departure he came to bid good-bye 
to Senator La Follette, who had championed his 
bill, and he took from the Senator a message to 
the seamen that he would renew his efforts on 
their behalf, in the incoming Congress. “I don’t 
know a man I love more than Andrew Fureseth. 
He is the very soul of loyalty,” was the Senator’s 
remark as the seaman went downstairs. 

When Congress came to sitting in Special Ses- 
sion, Senator La Follette, true to his word, intro- 
duced the seaman’s bill. The Senate took favor- 
able action upon it on October 23. As this bill 
is identical with the bill that passed the House 
last session, it is confidently expected that it will 
pass again, and so become law. 

Besides the provisions for the protection of the 
men, the La Follette bill provides for a standard 
of efficiency, certainly not unreasonable, since it 
is equal only to the lowest standard allowed for- 
eign countries. It requires that two “able sea- 
men” shall be provided for each lifeboat, and that 
seventy-five per cent. of the crew must be able to 
understand the officers. 

It is probable that the low standard of effi- 
ciency in the crews is responsible for the heavy 
loss of life in a long list of sea disasters. The 
passage of the La Follette bill in the Senate is 
justly claimed by Fureseth “‘as a victory for the 
safekeeping of lives at sea, and the making of 
American seamen again free men.” 


The Turk on Atkins 
COMMENTARY on the ups and downs of 


human affairs is the report by the Turkish 
attaché at the recent British military man- 
oeuvres, in which he condemns in unmeasured 
terms Thomas Atkins’ lack of efficiency in the 
field. Most of the books which appeared in 


| flocks during and after the Turko-Balkan war 


were of British authorship. Almost all of them 
smote the supposedly beaten Turk. Such also 
was the tenor of the correspondence from military 
and other observers at the front, or as near as 
they could get to the front, printed in British 
journals during the war. A few of these critics 
admitted extenuating circumstances, but all of 
them exposed the glaring inefficiency of the Turk 
in all his military departments, artillery, infan- 
try, commissariat, and field-hospitals. Some put 
the blame on Von der Goltz and his German sys- 
tem; others accused Abdullah and poor old mar- 
tyred Nazim Pasha. Too much politics in the 
army, said some; too much army in the govern- 





ment, said others. But one and all they found the 
Turk no longer terrible, except terribly inefficient. 

And now the irony. Facing the efficient Bul- 
gar the inefficient Turk is back almost where he 
was before the war began, while it is by no means 
certain that he has permanently lost all ..old on 
Macedonia and Albania. Finally here is the 
Turkish attaché, hardened by many months of 
actual campaigning, trim in his German-madeuni- 
form, superbly at ease on a horse, and requiring 
next to nothing in camp, surveying with some- 
thing like scorn the flustered evolutions of regi- 
ments softened by town barracks and accus- 
tomed to parade. 

Just as there was much exaggeration in the 
reports of Turkish inefficiency developed in the 
stress of war, so in the reported unreadiness for 
war, which peace-time manoeuvres have more 
than once developed in the British army, there 
is more than a grain of truth. 


The Christian Associations 


RECENT campaign of the Young Men’s 

Christian Association and the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association has served to show 
the tremendous backing behind those organiza- 
tions, both in numbers interested and in wealth 
accessible. The two associations have under- 
taken to obtain in New York City, in the two 
weeks beginning November 10, four million dol- 
lars for new buildings. Miss Grace H. Dodge, 
well known for her support of educational and 
progressive causes here and abroad, has pledged 
$250,000. Mrs. James S. Cushman, Mrs. Wm. 
Fellowes Morgan, Mr. George W. Perkins, Mr. 
Henry P. Davidson and may other men and 
women of wealth have taken energetic interest in 
the cause. Some idea of the backing of this work 
may be obtained from the fact that Mr. Charles 
S. Ward has raised $20,000,000 in the last 
eight years, and raised a million dollars on one 
effort alone in London. Women are to get the 
larger share of the present $4,000,000 fund. 
Three million is to go to them for buildings. 

One reason that the work of these associations 
has so strong a hold on the loyalty of so many 
people is that it is closely connected with the 
actual material welfare of the poor. This is true 
not only of citizens but of new arrivals. Last 
July, Y. M. C. A. secretaries met sixty-seven 
ships in eleven European ports, distributing lit- 
erature, giving two thousand cards of introduc- 
tion and writing four hundred and twenty-two 
letters for the new-comers. In August, the sec- 
retaries on Ellis Island, or on New York piers and 
in Quebec met one hundred and six ships, dis- 
tributing fifteen hundred and eighty-one explan- 
atory cards, wrote one hundred and sixty-seven 
letters and gave assistance to thirteen hundred 
and sixty persons. The Association follows the 
work to the point of ultimate destination. It 
is made clear to the immigrant that Association 
workers are interested in his material welfare, his 
safety and industrial progress, and that he will be 
helped if he needs help. His wife is trained in 
various domestic branches. His children are 
taught many things, including safe-guarding life 
and limb against street and factory accidents. | 
It is no wonder that so needed a work receives 
such remarkable support. 
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Irony and Time 


OUTHEY wrote this 
**History of Ireland”’: 


Plantation of Ulster by James. Ireland must grate- 
fully acknowledge that here were the first foundations laid of its 
affluence and security. 


Time is the best ironist. What would Southey 
say in the light of the Irish situation of today? 
It is not an easy situation, and England is 
naturally timid because of foreign complications 
and the fear of having as her immediate neighbor 
a nation which might codperate with her enemies 
on the continent. Nevertheless the only solu- 
tion is toward more and more self-government 
for Ireland, and until that -self-government is 
secured, Ireland will be extremely unlikely grate- 
fully to acknowledge the services of James. 


A Triumph 


note on Leland’s | 





A Loss 


| Spin many years William Garrott Brown was 
a sound and earnest thinker and writer 
about public affairs in the United States. He 
was a valued editorial contributor to this 
WEEKLY. Fora long time before he died, he suf- 
fered much, and the way he accepted life en- 
deared him to his friends as much as the enthusi- 
asm and thoroughness with which he always did 


| his work. He was one of a group of men who 


| have recently so well represented the progressive 


N easy stone’s throw from the heart of the | 


city of Portland, Maine, has been built the 
new City Hall to replace the old, destroyed by 
fire in 1908. 
pression of the public life of this peculiarly repre- 
sentative New England city. The two wings and 
the basement are given up to municipal offices 
and chambers. 


Connecting these wings is the | 


The new building is a striking ex- | 


auditorium with its seating capacity of 3,051. | 


It was planned and built particularly to accommo- 
date a municipal organ, the second largest in the 
United States and the fourth largest in the world, 


a gift to the city from Mr. Cyrus H. K. Curtis of | 


Philadelphia, a native of Portland, as a memorial 
to Professor Hermann Kotzschmar, who, in the 
words of Mr. Curtis, “did something to make us 
better men and women and to appreciate that 
indefinable something that is an expression of the 
soul.” Here every afternoon in the large audi- 
torium occurs a municipal organ recital, executed 
by a municipal organist, Mr. Will C. Macfarlane 
of New York. Here for a nominal sum anyone 
may wander in and enjoy a peaceful hour or half 
hour of inspiring music. 





Here, too, the citizens | 


of Portland have a hall capable of accommodating | 
all municipal gatherings, a people’s union. This | 


conservative New England city has been broad 
enough to recognize some of the fundamental 
principles of government: that society and gov- 
ernment are one; that society is an association 
of individuals for mutual aid to self-develop- 


ment; and that the object of administration is to | 


help society forward to its ends. By this inter- 
relation of recreation and municipal matters a 
more personal interest in the various departments 
of city government will be excited among Port- 
land’s 36,000 people, and by diffusion in the citi- 
zens of other towns. Under the same roof with 
this pealing organ will be heard, discussed, and 
perhaps solved, problems of public welfare and 
even of nation-wide import. In contemplating 
the breadth and grandeur of this instrument we 
are reminded of the words of Washington Irv- 
ing in his impressions in Westminster Abbey: 
“Suddenly the notes of the deep, laboring organ 


burst upon the ear, falling with doubled and re- | 





doubled intensity, and rolling as it were, huge | 


billows of sound. How well do their volume and 
grandeur accord with this mighty building.” 


_ the bull’s-eye next time. 


spirit of the South. President Wilson wrote, after 
his death: “It is really an irreparable loss to the 
scholarship and thought of the country.” 


Standardizing City Improvements 


ITH commission government overcoming 

graft, and city-planning preventing ugli- 
ness, the American municipality is wiping out 
its stain of incompetence. Illinois University is 
of service in the movement by establishing a 
chair of civic design, and by appointing Charles 
Mulford Robinson as professor. Harvard and 
the University of Michigan have given courses 
in the subject for some years. Columbia has had 
an outside lecturer on the subject, and Cornell 
and Wisconsin have recognized it in their work, 
respectively, of Landscape Architecture and 
<ngineering. But Illinois is the first American 
University to make it a distinct chair, and to 
establish a professorship, which is a step ahead. 


Ben Remains 


HE attacks on Ben Lindsey in Denver have 
subsided. His enemies thought he was 
sicker than he was. When they found he was 
able to present his own case, the probabilities 
of attempting a recall vanished. There never 
was anything in it but oppression. There never 
was any doubt in the mind of the awakened 
and free part of the population of Denver 
that Ben Lindsey has done more for the wel- 
fare of that city and of its inhabitants, and of 
generations to come, than the city can ever 
repay. Those who attack him are those who 
think they profit from a system iniquitous in 
its essence. 


Puritans and Greeks 


HE reader of the Scarlet Letter gets a vivid 
idea of the Puritan conscience; it had its 
strength, but that book principally shows its nar- 
rowness and its cruelty. What a different thing 
was the attitude toward life of the most gifted 
people in history. The Greeks in their great 
period had nothing of what we call a sense of sin. 
When they did anything wrong, they called it “‘a 
bad shot ’’—something that was bound to happen 
from time to time and was best forgotten. As 
Livingston puts it, it was useless to spend 
thought and remorse on bad shots; it was better 
to go forward and improve the aim for next time. 
Many a person of Puritan descent, tortured need- 
lessly by remorse, could gain much by acquiring 
the habit of looking at any transgression as a de- 
fective aim, and making up his mind to get nearer 






































WITH ALL THE WORLD BEFORE HER 


By Ben ALI HAGcIN 

















The Books I Read Now 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


with me, as I carry a cane, or as other men wear 

a flower in their button-holes. As I grow older, it 
might be well taken as a badge of my servitude—to pen 
and ink. Am I not a scrivener, and thus, naturally, 
go about carrying the tools of my trade? Simple folk, 
observing me thus accompanied,—as an Italian with 
his shovel—in train or trolley, doubtless conceive of me 
as a profound student, eternally with nose in book. 
Would that I were! The book, I fear, is carried all too 
thoughtlessly—actually indeed like a cane or a flower. 
For I am seldom caught reading it. But, doubtless, 
others who also carry books—and I sometimes observe 
them with a thrill of comradeship—will understand. It 
is not an insatiable thirst for wisdom or useful information 
that prompts us to this, I trust, pardonable eccentricity; 
but it is the sense the book in hand gives us of being 
invisibly companioned by some engaging personality, 
some distinguished and delightful presence, some “shape 
of beauty,” some inspiring form of thought, of whom, 
though we may not visibly confer with them, in the form 
of reading, we are agreeably and magnetically conscious. 
Usually they are books we know well, and scarcely need 
to read again. To hold them by the hand is enough, as 
with old friends—or a word or two now and again of the 
old converse, lighting up whole vistas of familiar spiritual 
territory, familiar yet never to be staled, as we turn 
our eyes to the stars. Amid the many small interests 
and worries that perforce make up so much of our day’s 
work, their mere names or titles are silent remembrancers 
of the universal and the eternal. Or, to open them at 
random, say, as our morning train approaches the Grand 
Central, and we are unconsciously squaring our shoulders 
for the day before us, or as we speed in the subway to 
keep an appointment, how strange, in the heart of roar 
and jostle, suddenly to come on: 


[° has been my custom all my life to carry a book 


That’s the appropriate country 
Rarer, intenser, 

Self-gathered for an outbreak, 
Chafes in the censer! 

Leave we the unlettered plain its herd and crop; 
Seek we sepulture 

On a tall mountain, citied to the top, 
Crowded with culture? 

Thither our path lies—wind we up the heights— 
Wait ye the warning! 

Our low life was the level’s and the night's; 
He’s for the morning! 

Step to a tune, square chests, erect the head, 
*Ware the beholders! 

This is our master, famous, calm and dead, 
Borne on our shoulders— 

Sleep, crop and herd! sleep, darkling thorpe and croft, 
Safe from the weather! 

He, whom we convey to his grave aloft, 
Singing together, 

He was a man born with thy face and throat, 
Lyric Apollo! 





there, man’s thought, 


And so on with the grand climbing march of it. I tell 
you it is great to come suddenly on such a passage in 
the subway—there is no such place to make such splendid 
breathless contrasts in—like a rift of blue, like a cup of 
spring water brimming with starlight. 


F course, you run a risk in carrying such old books 

along with you. Some one may catch you at it— 
say, “What’s the book?” and, when you have shown it 
to him, exclaim, “Browning?” with raised eyebrows, and 
a surprised, rather pitying, look at you. You are very 
evidently entering the period of fossilization, to be reading 
Browning at this time of day? Now, if it had been 
Bergson, or Sudermann, or Shaw or Brieux! Sorry! but 
it was Browning. The other day I was caught with a 
volume of Gibbon, still another day with Boswell, and 


yet again with Scott! Can there be any doubt that a 
hardening of the mental arteries is setting in, and that 
I shall soon be joining the superannuated old gentlemen 
who drink nothing but port and read nothing but Horace? 
Well, I can conceive of worse drinking, and worse reading; 
and I know no modern company to match either. 


I SUPPOSE that to be caught red-handed with Scott 

is most incriminating of all. Dickens and Thackeray 
a man may still read and escape the suspicion of second 
childhood. But Scott! Well, I suppose that there was 
a period when we all felt like that. Probably it was what 
we might call our Meredith period—generally our form- 
ative, fermenting period, when we were busy finding 
ourselves spiritually and mentally, impatiently shattering 
the scheme of things in which we had been reared, and 
feverishly rebuilding another, nearer to the heart’s desire. 
Scott is not for such periods. He is for the boy, and the 
grown man. For the intermediate evolutionary and 
revolutionary adolescent, he seems wingless, flameless, 
lacking in sidereal fire. The romanticism which charmed 
the boy seems a plaything and the humanity which 
holds the man seems earth-born, earth-limited. Here, 
says the young impatient, is nothing for my soul; and 
flies off somewhere in search of the thrill, the ache, the 
rapture of life. He reads the fashionable doctors of the 
soul, inevitably fascinated by sundry brilliant quacks 
of the mind, drawn, as is natural, by flashing novelty in 
utterance, which he fondly takes for newly sounded pro- 
fundities. All is so new, so amazing. Because he is 
living life for the first time, it never occurs to him that it 
has been lived before; yes, and lived in almost precisely 
the same manner by that old fogy, who, in a world of 
radium and aeroplanes, not to speak of “eugenics,”’ is 
discovered in the criminal enjoyment of Scott. But 
I must not sound too superior. It is comparatively 
only the other day that I re-discovered Scott for myself. 
I had come to the end of Dumas for the third or fourth 
time; and, happening to face a set of Scott on my book- 
shelves, I had asked myself—* Is it possible to read Scott 
nowadays?” I determined to try, and, for the good 
fortune of my experiment, I lighted on the “Fortunes of 
Nigel.’ It was, indeed, a fortunate movement. What 
a vivid, real world I found myself in! What character, 
what movement, what genuine romance! Then I tried 
“Quentin Durward,” then “Rob Roy.” We are sup- 
posed to have improved on the historical novel since 
Scott’s day. In certain minor matters of artistry, doubt- 
less, we have. Yet, I should like to know what we have to 
match those three full-blooded, high-mettled, wise-hearted 
books I have named; and I own myself Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett’s willing slave. But, after all, whatever class of 
book we are dealing with, it is the man behind the book 
that counts, that finally decides its relative caliber. 


T is easy to grant a certain heaviness occasionally in 

Scott’s style, though our feeling of that comes, I am in- 
clined to think, less of any fault in him than in our own 
vitiated tastes, grown too accustomed to over-pungent, 
highly-sauced, effect-at-any-price, styles. His English 
is too good, too much of “the center,” for our paradox- 
fed, Meredithized generation. He is deficient in fire- 
works, and the fantastic-forcible. But the fullness of the 
man! How one is struck at every turn by the careless 
wealth of his mind, the depth and breadth of his experience, 
the stores of his observation, the range of his reading! 
With the majority of writers, even writers of real stamina, 
one feels that one can gauge the depths of the soil. It 
is thus and thus deep, and then rock. Much has been 
done with it. But its fertility has a limit. With Scott, 
on the contrary, every page seems to suggest a rich loam 
incalculably deep and fertile. His writing suggests the 
inexhaustibility of life itself. In this, of all English 
writers, he is nearest of kin to Shakespeare, as perhaps 
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no other novelist approaches Shakespeare in the abso- 
lutely concrete humanity of his characters. Where, 
out of Shakespeare, will we find such a character. as 
Bailey Nicol Jarire in “Rob Roy” and those who have 
admired Mr. Hewlett’s Captain Brazenhead, and the 
numerous other imitations of Captain Dalgetty, let them 
seek that great original in “The Legend of Montrose”’ 
and acknowledge the joyous open-handed master, to 
whom the careless creation of such figures was, after all, 
only part of the activity of a life, whose other daily 
business was more than enough for one brimful existence. 
And, as if all his activity as lawyer, novelist and poet, 
was not sufficient, the pen that never tired must needs 
overflow, just for fun, into that “Journal”? where we can 
look right into the great noble, simple heart of the man 
himself; and if we are right-minded, feel dwarfed and 
ashamed, puny “moderns” as we are, before that revela- 
tion of a great and generous child-hearted nature, that 
was a great genius as well. 


2S, as I said, it is the man behind the books that 

makes them great and keeps themalive, and that is al- 
ways the determining difference between the great talent 
and the work of genius. But I am not writing an essay on 
Scott, else I might proceed further to illustrate his many- 
sidedness, ask whether, in the matter of heroines, “A 
Meredith woman” is more than a match for Di Vernon, 
or if the romantic passion of our modern novels is more 
truly passionate for its sexual outspokenness, compared 
with the hard-won self-control of Scott. What I am 
most concerned with here is Scott’s possession of that 
quality which one might call human homeliness, which 
is common to most of those great writers, to whom, when 
our period of sturm und drang is past, we find ourselves 
instinctively returning. As a rule, great writers set us 
at our ease by making us feel, or letting us imagine, that 
they are like beings with ourselves. Even when they 
take us on starry journeys, it is as companions, presum- 
ably with the same starry inclinations as themselves. 
Their first effort is to make themselves understood by 
the reader, to enlist him on their side. The present-day 
fashion seems to be precisely the reverse. A writer's 
chief aim seems to be to impress his reader with his own 
superior cleverness, to dazzle, to dumfound him; to 
club him into bewildered agreement, and to humiliate 
him with a sense of his pitiful mediocrity. But nothing 
goes to so early a doom as mere cleverness. There is 
nothing of which we so rapidly weary. The merely 
clever fellow is one to whom we soon learn to say, “O 
Pshaw!’’ So many clever fellows have gone down into 
the darkness—the reason being that they are usually 
the flashy purveyors of stolen goods, the pert popularizers 
of the deeply meditated thoughts of serious, individual 
natures; often the real, misunderstood men of a genera- 
tion or two before. 


All can raise the flower now 
For all have got the seed. 


HERE is a great deal of such flowering at the present 
moment, and, for all the excitement in this and that 
direction, very little original will have been missed by 
a man who has not opened a book printed within the 
last twenty years. All the motifs so exuberantly re- 
peated—rather than developed—whether in philosophy, 
sociology, poetry or fiction, were already formulated 
twenty and more years ago, either in masterpieces, or works 
of brilliant talent. But this flowering is, of course, all 
to the good, as illustrating the vitality of the sowing. 
Much that was sowed in tears is coming up in joy; a 
matter surely for profound rejoicing. But, for that very 
reason, we may still go about carrying the old seminal 
books, leaving their merely disseminating offspring to 
do the good work of sending the voracious younger 
generation back to their originals. With Emerson in 
my hand, I can forego Bergson, or even James. With 
Ibsen and Grant Allen, I can forego Shaw—who indeed 
said all he had to say twenty years ago, and whose 
later antics are merely galvanizations of his young dust. 
With Meredith and Pater and Wilde—well, there is no 
need to specify what multitudinous illegitimate progeny 








of theirs it is possible to forego; while, so long as you leave 
me a copy of William Morris’s “The Well at the World’s 
End,” you can keep all the novels of the last twenty 
years. Poetry is different, and there are one or twoyoung 
poets, whose volumes I am to be found carrying who, 
however much they may derive, as all young poets must, 
from their greater predecessors, are still, in a fine devo- 
tion, carrying on the torches of beauty and dream. 


S for poetry in general, I wonder if my contemporaries 
in fogeydom find that the reading of poetry grows 
a more serious, I would almost say, religious, matter with 
them as they grow older; and, that, perhaps, for that 
reason they read less of it. The reading of it goes deeper 
with them than it did in the days when they devoured 
it wildly—all and sundry. It is a pleasure curiously shot 
through with pain nowadays, when the sorrow that wells 
up in all beauty has become intensified by experience, 
and the sentiment of loss enters so keenly into the love- 
liness of things. The feeling that Burns expresses in 


You'll break my heart, you bonnie bird 
That warbles in the lift so hie, 


grows more and more familiar with us face to face with 
emotional moments; and poetry, being the intensest 
expression of our intensest feelings, presents life to us 
with such concentrated poignancy that we almost shrink 
from exposing our hearts to its divine agonies. As, too, 
we grow less to seek it for those intellectual messages 
long since delivered, the poetry we read is necessarily 
that which is the most quintessential—and therefore, 
the most searching—the poetry of pure beauty, sheer 
emotion, essential music, most mystic meditation. Thus 
we find ourselves back again—after whatsoever wander- 
ings among minor novelties—with the few great masters 
rapturously divined in boyhood, but, as manhood deepens, 
more and more surely known as the inspired interpreters 
of the holy spirit of the universe, the seers and avant- 
couriers of humanity. The verbal and lyrical gymnasts, 
the metaphysical contortionists, the dainty confec- 
tioners, are there still on our shelves. We may amuse 
ourselves with them at times—but the poet we carry in 
our hand, maybe, has something to say like this: 


To suffer woes which Hope thinks infinite; 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or night; 
To defy Power, which seems omnipotent; 
To love, to bear; to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the being it contemplates; 
Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent; 
This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 
Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free; 
This is alone Life, Joy, Empire and Victory— 


or he may be one who sings: 


The holy time is quiet as a nun 
Breathless with adoration— 


or, again, it may be one who tells: 


I met a lady in the meads, 
Full beautiful—a fairy’s child, 
Her hair was long, her foot was light 
And her eyes were wild— 


or yet, once more, it may be his song is: 


Lovely are the curves of the white owl sweeping 
Wavy in the dusk lit by one large star. 


But the reading of poetry, as I said, grows more and 
more like a high religious service, or like going out to see 
the moonrise. It is to be feared that we too often shrink 
from its keen stirring up of those “thoughts beyond the 
reaches of our soul,’”’ and seek the fireside, instead, with 
some companionable romancer, some worldly historian, 
some genial gossip, or some stimulating critic. As we look 
out on the starry night our soul, maybe, suggests Plato; 
but our frailty pulls down the blind, hinting at the pleas- 
antness of Anatole France, and we end our evening 
with the epicurean wisdom of the Abbé Jérome Coignard. 











The End of an Era 


A comparison of the recent tariff victory with the events of Cleveland’s time, 


the Senate of the United States. 

The hour of four o'clock in the af- 
ternoon of Tuesday, September 9, is ap- 
proaching, when the Senate has agreed to 
begin voting on House bill 3321, known 
as the Underwood-Simmons bill, or better 
still, the Under-Woodrow bill. The gal- 
leries are thronged with a sympathetic 
audience, many of them the wives and 
daughters of Democratic Congressmen, 
while Democratic Representatives, with 
the privilege of the floor, line the walls of 
the chamber. For this is a Republican 
funeral and is not well attended by the 
members of that party, save those offi- 
cially designated to take part in the ob- 
sequies. Secretary Tumulty’s beaming 
countenance is recognized in the Presi- 
dent’s gallery. La Follette is speaking, 
. Senator Gore, at Senator Simmons’ sug- 
gestion, having terminated his speech in 
defense of the bill to give the Wisconsin 
Senator all the time he wants. He criti- 
cizes and commends the pending measure, 
not neglecting to pay his final respects to 
the Payne-Aldrich iniquity. 

The tariff debate, these last few days, 
has begun to show the strain on the Sen- 
atorial nerves and has tended toward 
acrimony. La Follette has told Gallin- 
ger that there must be a few more Sen- 
atorial vacancies, of men of his type, be- 
fore the Republican party can win public 
favor, and Senator Hollis has claimed 
that he and not his New Hampshire col- 
league represents the sentiments of that 
state toward tariff reform. Senator Wil- 
liams has referred pointedly to the fact 
that the duties have been lowered on the 
goods which Senator Lippitt ‘himself 
manufactures,” has even read Jefferson’s 
manual to prove that “where the private 
interests of a member are concerned in a 
bill or question, he is to withdraw.” O 
tempora, O mores! To be sent to the 
Senate, to succeed Aldrich and represent 
the textile interests of New England, and 
then to have not only his advice rejected 
but his very vote challenged! Senator 
James fires a story at Senator Bristow, 
to represent the Progressive attitude to 
the Republican Party, relating how a 
soldier advised his comrades: “If the 
enemy are too few, we'll whip ’em; if 
they are too many, we'll jine ’em.” 


4 scene is set in the chamber of 


A FOLLETTE yields the floor to 
Senator Thornton, who sings a little 
swan-song to the memory of Louisiana 
sugar, and at four o’clock the voting on the 
amendments begins. A few are adopted, 
but only those recommended by the Fi- 
nance Committee. Other amendments 
break in vain against the Democratic ma- 
jority. The vote is uncomfortably close on 
the amendment to strike free sugar from 
the bill, and Senator Newlands does not 
vote. An hour and a half is consumed 
in this tiresome process. Let us take 
the opportunity of indulging in tariff 
reminiscences. 

When Randall, Pennsylvanian Pro- 
tectionist, was Speaker of the Demo- 
cratic House, Puck published a significant 
cartoon, representing Tariff Reform as a 
foundling infant, left midway between 


and McKinley’s, and Taft's 


the doorsteps of two respectable old gen- 
tlemen, the Republican and Democratic 
parties, while each with violent depre- 
catory gestures disclaimed paternity. 

Poor old General Hancock, from his 
retreat on Governor’s Island, issued his 
tariff platform in saying that the tariff 
was “largely a local issue.”” And so it has 
too often proved. The lines were fairly 
drawn in the Cleveland campaign of 1884. 
Yet Cleveland shocked his complacent 
party with his vigorous tariff message of 
1887, and brought about his own defeat 
in the campaign of 1888. Then the Re- 
publican Party went to the other extreme 
with the McKinley bill, boldly avowing 
protection as necessary for giant as well as 
infant industries, and Cleveland was mag- 
nificently vindicated, with the doctrine 
that he had made Democratic doctrine, 
in 1892. “The shopping women did it,” 
was Tom Reed’s comment. Most un- 
fortunately, the country’s credit had to 
be first established, by the repeal of the 
Sherman Silver Purchasing Act, on Cleve- 
land’s recommendation, and this disrupted 
his party and gave the opportunity for 
the Democratic traitors in the Senate to 
work their will. William L. Wilson 
passed a Democratic bill through the 
House, but it became the Wilson-Gorman 
bill in the Senate. 


HE scene this afternoon brings forci- 
bly to mind the vote on the passage 
of that other bill on July 5, 1894. Smith 
of New Jersey, now the last surviving 
member of the Big Four, announced that 
as the income tax had been changed to 
suit his ideas somewhat, he would sup- 
port the bill. Hill, David Bennett, 
voted against the bill on the ground of 
the inclusion of the “‘populistic”” income 
tax, and Populist Pettingrew helped to 
make up the Democratic majority of 
five votes. It has taken twenty-nine 
years, nearly a generation, to pass another 
income tax measure. Only three mem- 
bers of the present Senate voted then, 
Gallinger, Lodge, and Perkins. 

The tariff question was virtually shelved 
during the disastrous silver campaigns 
of 1896 and 1900. But what did William 
McKinley have in mind of unfulfilled 
purpose when he said in his last public 
utterance, at a World’s Exposition, “The 
era of exclusiveness is past?’’ Did he 
foresee the reaction from the Dingley 
Act? And suppose that Theodore Roose- 
velt had chosen to accept freer trade with 
all the world as one of the McKinley 
policies which he bound himself to carry 
out? Would not the history of men and 
of parties have been different? 

The demand for lower duties became 
insistent again in the campaign of 1908, 
and Mr. Taft went all over the country 
declaring for a revision downward. But 
the Payne bill was no fulfilment of that 
pledge, and when the Aldrich substitute 
was introduced Senator Lodge coolly in- 
formed the Senate that the Republican 
platform had indeed declared for a re- 
vision of the tariff, but not for revision 
downward. Dolliver and Beveridge and 
Bristow and Clapp and Cummins and 
La Follette ‘aroused the country to the 


iniquities of the Payne-Aldrich bill and 
cast their votes against it. 

One cannot forget that last great 
speech of Dolliver’s. “There have been 
two unique hoaxes practised upon the 
American people this year,” he said, “the 
discovery of the North Pole by Dr. Cook, 
and the revision of the tariff downward by 
the Senator from Rhode Island; and each 
has received the highest official sanction.” 
For President Taft signed the bill, naively 
confessing that the combination of wool- 
growers and woolen manufacturers had 
been too much for the virtue of his party, 
and later he pronounced the bill “the 


best ever.” 


"THE hour of half-past five finds all 

the amendments disposed of. The 
Vice-President: “The question is upon 
the passage of the bill as amended, and 
the secretary will call the roll.” 

Interest immediately centers upon the 
Republican Progressives, who have helped 
so largely in bringing about this political 
revolution. Can they find any princi- 
ple to stand upon, that will justify them 
in voting for the only alternative, the 
continuance of the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
rates? But Borah and Bristow and 
Clapp and Crawford and Cummins vote 
“No.” Gronna, absent, releases Lewis 
from his pair. Kenyon votes “No.” 
The Secretary: “Mr. La Follete.”” And 
La Follette raises his head from his arm 
on the desk and says: “Aye.” A wave of 
applause breaks over the galleries and 
sweeps over the Democratic side of the 
chamber. Mr. Penrose votes “no.” “Mr. 
Poindexter”: “Aye.” There is another 
round of applause. The young Senator 
from Washington, a Virginian by birth 
and rearing, becoming a Progressive Re- 
publican in the Northwest, and now the 
only National Progressive in the Senate, 
thus casts the unanimous vote of the new 
party for the Democratic bill. 

Three factors were essential to the re- 
sult obtained. First, Oscar Underwood’s 
knowledge of tariff problems, the only 
man in either house who could shut him- 
self up in a room and write a tariff bill, 
“from Agate to Zinc,” that could stand 
criticism. His leadership in the House 
will be sorely missed when he goes to the 
Senate from Alabama. 

Second, Woodrow Wilson’s influence 
as the representative of the whole people 
and the head of his party. He had the 
sense of the public will when he insisted 
on free wool and free sugar, and the 
ending of the scandals connected with 
the sugar schedule and Schedule K, the 
“citadel of Protection.” His timely re- 
marks about the “insidious lobby,” 
amply vindicated now, demolished 
Democratic opposition. 

Third, the reorganization of the Senate 
for which Hoke Smith was largely respon- 
sible. The work began before the fall 
elections for the Senate were held. It 
was a delicate task to put progressives in 
charge without giving the older statesmen 
an excuse for revolt. But the Senate also 
has been Democratized. Otherwise, the 
tragedy of 1904 might have been repeated 
in 1913. 
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R. BRANDEIS has been the most profound and brilliant de- 
fender of competition in the recent great struggle that has taken 


place on that subject. 


It is well known that his investigations and his 


philosophic thought greatly influenced the La Follette anti-trust bill and 
the Stanley anti-trust bill, and formed the basis of the attack made 
by Governor Wilson upon regulated monopoly in the campaign for the 


presidency. 


He has spoken incidentally of the evils of unregulated 


competition also, but he has not gone into that subject with any fulness. 
It is particularly interesting, therefore, to present that side of the 


question from Mr. Brandeis’ own pen. 


‘e CANNOT believe,” said Mr. Justice’ 


Holmes, “‘that in the long run the 

public will profit by this course, per- 
mitting knaves to cut reasonable prices for 
mere ulterior purposes of their own, and 
thus to impair, if not destroy, the produc- 
tion and the sale of articles which it is 
assumed to be desirable the people should 
be able to get.” 

Such was the dissent registered by this 
forward-looking judge when, two years 
ago, the Supreme Court of the United 
States declared invalid contracts by 
which a manufacturer of trade-marked 
goods sought to prevent retailers from 
cutting the price he had_ established.* 
Shortly before, the Court had held that 
mere possession of a copyright did not give 
the maker of an article power to fix by 
notice the price at which it should be sold 
to the consumer.t And now the Court, 
by a five-to-four decision, has applied 
the rule to patented articles, 
thus dealing a third blow at the prac- 
tice of retailing nationally advertised 
goods at a uniform price throughout 
the country.{ 


same 


* Dr. Miles Medical Co. vs. Park & Sons Co. 220 U.S. 409. 
+ Bobbs Merrill Co. vs. Straus 210 U.S. 339. 
t Bauer vs. O'Donnell 229 U.S. 1. 
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Primitive barter was a contest of wits, 
instead of an exchange of ascertained 
It was, indeed, an equation of 
two unknown quantities. 


values. 


RADING took its first great advance 

when money was adopted as_ the 
medium of exchange. That removed one- 
half of the uncertainty incident to a trade; 
butonly one-half. The transaction of buy- 
ing and selling remained still a contest of 
wits. The seller still gave as little in value 
and got as muchin money ashecould. And 
the law looked on at the contest, declaring 
solemnly and ominously: ‘Let the buyer 
beware.” Within ample limits the seller 
might legally lie with impunity; and, al- 
most without limits, he might legally 
deceive by silence. The law gave no 
redress because it deemed reliance upon 
sellers’ talk unreasonable; and not to dis- 
cover for oneself the defects in an article 
purchased was ordinarily proof of negli- 
gence. A good bargain meant a transac- 
tion in which one person got the better of 
another. Trading in the “good old days” 
imposed upon the seller no obligation 
either to tell the truth, or to give value, or 
to treat all customers alike. But in the 
last generation trade morals have made 


Cutthroat 


Prices 


The Competition That Kills 


By 
LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 


great strides. New methods essential to 
doing business on a large scale were intro- 
duced. They are time-saving and labor- 
saving; and have proved also conscience- 
saving devices. 


HE greatest progress in this respect has 
been made in the retail trade; and the 
first important step was the introduction 
of the one-price store. That eliminated 
the constant haggling about prices, and 
the unjust discrimination among custom- 
ers. But it did far more. It tended to 
secure fair prices; for it compelled the 
dealer to make, deliberately, prices by 
which he was prepared to stand or fall. 
It involved a publicity of prices which 
invited a comparison in detail with those 
of competitors; and it subjected. all -his 
prices to the criticism of all his customers. 
But while the one-price store marked a 
great advance, it did not bring the full 
assurance that the seller was giving value. 
The day’s price of the article offered was 
fixed and every customer was treated 
alike; but there was still no adequate 
guarantee of value; both because there 
was ordinarily no recognized standard of 
quality for the particular article, and be- 
cause there was no standard price even for 
the article of standard quality. 

Under such conditions the purchaser 
had still to rely for protection on his 
own acumen, or on the character and 
judgment of the retailer; and the indi- 
vidual producer had little encouragement 
to establish or to maintain a reputation. 
The unscrupulous or unskilful dealer 
might be led to abandon his goods for 
cheaper and inferior substitutes. This 
ever present danger led to an ever widen- 
ing use of trade-marks. Thereby the pro- 
ducer secured the reward for well doing 
and the consumer the desired guarantee 
of quality. Later the sale of trade- 
marked goods at retail in original pack- 
ages supplied a further assurance of 
quality, and also the assurance that the 
proper quantity was delivered. The en- 
actment of the Federal Pure Food Law 
and similar state legislation strengthened 
these guarantees. 

But the standard of value in retail 
trade was not fully secured until a method 
was devised by which a uniform retail 
selling price was established for trade- 
marked articles sold in the original pack- 
age. In that way, widely extended use of 
a trade-marked article fostered by na- 
tional advertising could create both a 
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reputation for the article, and a common 
knowledge of its established selling price 


or value. With the introduction of that 
device the evolution of the modern pur- 
chase became complete. The ordinary 
retail sale—the transaction which had 
once been an equation of two unknown 
quantities—became an equation of two 
known quantities. Uncertainty in trade 
is eliminated by “A Dollar and the In- 
gersoll Watch,” or “Five cents and the 
Uneeda Biscuits.” 


The Court’s Prohibition 


UCH is the one-price system to which 
\ the United States Supreme Court de- 
nied its sanction. The courts of Great 
Britain had recognized this method of 
marketing goods as legal. The Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts had approved it. 
The Supreme Court of California has 
wholly approved it. The system was 
introduced into America many years ago, 
and has become widely extended. To 
abandon it now would disturb many lines 
of business and seriously impair the pros- 
perity of many concerns. 

When the United States Supreme 
Court denied to makers of copyrighted or 
patented goods the power to fix by notice 
the prices at which the goods should be 
retailed, the Court merely interpreted the 
patent and copyright acts and declared 
that they do not confer any such special 
privilege. But when the Court denied 
the validity of contracts for price- 
maintenance of trade-marked goods, it 
decided a very different matter. It did 
not rest its decision upon the interpreta- 
tion of a statute; for there is no statute 
which in terms prohibits price-mainte- 
nance, or, indeed, deals directly with the 
subject. It did not refuse to grant a spe- 
cial privilege to certain manufacturers; 
it denied a common right to all producers. 
Nor does the decision of the Court pro- 
ceed upon any fundamental or technical 
rule of law. The decision rests upon gen- 
eral reasoning as to public policy; and 
that reasoning is largely from analogy. 


The Demands of Public Policy 
_ a court decides a case upon 


grounds of public policy, the 
judges become, in effect, legislators. The 
question then involved is no longer one for 
lawyers only. It seems fitting, therefore, 
to inquire whether this judicial legislation 
is sound—whether the trade 
practice of maintaining the price of trade- 
marked articles has been justly con- 
demned. And when making that inquiry 
we may well bear in mind this admonition 
of Sir George Jessel, a very wise English 
judge: 

“If there is one thing which more than 
any other public policy requires, it is that 
men of full age and competent under- 
standing shall have the utmost liberty of 
contracting, and that their contracts, 
when entered into freely and voluntarily, 
shall be held sacred, and shall be enforced 
by courts of justice. Therefore, you have 
this paramount public policy toconsider, 
that you are not lightly to interfere with 
this freedom of contract.” 


common 


The Court’s Objection 


6 linres Supreme Court says that a con- 
tract by which a producer binds a 
retailer to maintain the established selling 
price of his trade-marked product is void; 
because it prevents competition between 
retailers of the article and restrains trade. 
Such a contract does, in a way, limit 


competition; but no man is bound to 
compete with himself. And when the 
same trade-marked article is sold in the 
same market by one dealer at a less price 
than by another, the producer, in effect, 
competes with himself. To avoid such 
competition, the producer of a trade- 
marked article often sells it to but a sin- 
gle dealer in a city or town; or he estab- 
lishes an exclusive sales agency. No one 
has questioned the legal right of an inde- 
pendent producer to create such exclusive 
outlets for his product. But if exclusive 
selling agencies are legal, why should the 
individual manufacturer of a_ trade- 
marked article be prevented from estab- 
lishing a marketing system under which 
his several agencies for distribution will 
sell at the same price? There is no differ- 
ence, in substance, between an agent who 
retails the article and a dealer who 
retails it. 

For many business concerns the policy 
of maintaining a standard price for a 
standard article is simple. The village 
baker readily maintained the quality and 
price of his product, by sale and delivery 
over his own counter. The great Stand- 
ard Oil monopoly maintains quality and 
price (when it desires so to do} by selling 
throughout the world to the individual 
customer from its own tank-wagons. But 
for most producers the jobber and the 
retailer are the necessary means of distri- 
bution—as necessary as the railroad, the 
express, or the parcel post. The Stand- 
ard Oil Company can without entering 
into contracts with dealers maintain the 
price through its dominant power. Shall 
the law discriminate against the lesser 
concerns which have not that power, and 
deny them the legal right to contract with 
dealers to accomplish a like result? For 
in order to insure to the small producer 
the ability to maintain the price of his 
product, the law must afford him contract 
protection, when he deals through the 
middleman. 

But the Supreme Court says that a con- 
tract which prevents a dealer of trade- 
marked articles from cutting the estab- 
lished selling price, restrains trade. In a 
sense every contract restrains trade; for 
after one has entered into a contract, he 
is not as free in trading as he was before 
he bound himself. But the right to bind 
oneself is essential to trade development. 
And it is not every contract in restraint of 
trade, but only contracts unreasonably in 
restraint of trade, which are invalid. 
Whether a contract does unreasonably 
restrain trade is not to be determined by 
abstract reasoning. Facts only can be 
safely relied upon to teach us whether a 
trade practice is consistent with the gen- 
eral welfare. And abundant experience 
establishes that 
which marks so important an advance in 
the ethics of trade, has also greatly in- 
creased the efficiency of merchandising 
not only for the producer, but for the 
dealer and the consumer as well. 


The Producers’ Plea 


the one-price system 


F a dealer is selling unknown goods or 
goods under his own name, he alone 
should set the price; but when a dealer 
has to use somebody else’s name or brand 
in order to sell goods, then the owner of 
that name or brand has an interest which 
should be respected. The transaction is 
essentially one between the two principals 
—the maker and the user. All others are 
middlemen or agents; for the product is 
not really sold until it has been bought by 
the consumer. Why should one middle- 
man have the power to depreciate in the 








public mind the value of the maker’s 
brand and render it unprofitable not only 
for the maker but for other middlemen? 
Why should one middleman be allowed to 
indulge in a practice of price-cutting, 
which tends to drive the maker’s goods 
out of the market and in the end inter- 
feres with people getting the goods at all? 


Cut-Prices—the “Mis-leader” 


HEN a trade-marked article is ad- 
vertised to be sold at less than the 
standard price, it is generally done to at- 
tract persons to the particular store by the 
offer of an obviously extraordinary bar- 
gain. It is a bait—called by the dealers 
a “leader.” But the cut-price article 
would more appropriately be termed a 
“*mis-leader’’; because ordinarily the very 
purpose of the cut-price is to create a false 
impression. 

The dealer who sells the Dollar Ingersoll 
watch for sixty-seven cents, necessarily 
loses money in that particular transaction. 
He has no desire to sell any article on 
which he must lose money. He adver- 
tises the sale partly to attract customers 
to his store; but mainly to create in the 
minds of those customers the false im- 
pression that other articles in which he 
deals and which are not of a standard or 
known value. will be sold upon like favor- 
able terms. The customer is expected to 
believe that if an Ingersoll watch is sold 
at thirty-three and one-third per cent. 
less than others charge for it, a ready-to- 
wear suit or a gold ring will be sold as 
cheap. The more successful the individ- 
ual producer of a trade-marked article 
has been in creating for it a recognized 
value as well as a wide sale, the greater is 
the temptation to the unscrupulous to cut 
the price. Indeed a cut-price article can 
ordinarily be effective as a “mis-leader”’ 
only when both the merits and the estab- 
lished selling price are widely known. 


How Cut-Prices Hurt 


HE evil results of price-cutting are 

far-reaching. It is sometimes urged 
that price-cutting of a trade-marked arti- 
cle injures no one; that the producer is 
not injured, since he received his full 
price in the original sale to jobber or re- 
tailer; and indeed may be benefited by in- 
creased sales, since lower prices ordinarily 
stimulate trade; that the retailer cannot 
be harmed, since he has cut the price 
voluntarily to advance his own interests; 
that the consumer is surely benefited 
because he gets the article cheaper. But 
this reasoning is most superficial and mis- 
leading. 

To sell a Dollar Ingersoll watch for sixty- 
seven cents injures both the manufacturer 
and the regular dealer; because it tends 
to make the public believe that either the 
manufacturer’s or the dealer’s profits are 
ordinarily exorbitant; or, in other words, 
that the watch is not worth a dollar. 
Such a cut necessarily impairs the reputa- 
tion of the article and, by impairing repu- 
tation, lessens the demand. It may even 
destroy the manufacturer’s market. A 
few conspicuous “cut-price sales” in any 
market will demoralize the trade of the 
regular dealers in that article. They can- 
not sell it at cut prices without losing 
money. They might be able to sell a few 
of the articles at the established price; but 
they would do so at the risk to their own 
reputations. The cut by others, if 


known, would create the impression on 
their own customers of having been over- 
It is better policy for the regu- 
On 


charged. 
lar dealer to drop the line altogether. 
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the other hand, the demand for the article 
from the irregular dealer who cuts the 
price is short-lived. The cut-price article 
cannot long remain his “‘leader.”” His use 
for it is sporadic and temporary. One 
“leader”? is soon discarded for another. 
Then the cut-price outlet is closed to the 
producer; and, meanwhile, the regular 
trade has been lost. Thus a single promi- 
nent price-cutter can ruin a market for 
both the producer and the regular re- 
tailer. And the loss to the retailer is 
serious. 


N the other hand, the consumer’s 

gain from price-cutting is only spora- 
dic and temporary. The few who buy a 
standard article for less than its value do 
benefit—unless they have, at the same 
time, been misled into buying some other 
article at more than its value. But the 
public generally is the loser; and the 
losses are often permanent. If the price- 
cutting is not stayed, and the manufac- 
turer reduces the price to his regular cus- 
tomers in order to enable them to retain 
their market, he is tempted to deteriorate 
the article in order to preserve his own 
profits. If the manufacturer cannot or 
will not reduce his price to the dealer, 
and the regular retailers abandon the 
line, the consumer suffers at least the 
inconvenience of not being able to buy 
the article. 


Price Maintenance is Not Price 


Fixing 
4 ieee independent producer of an arti- 


cle which bears his name or_trade- 
mark—be he manufacturer or grower 
seeks no special privilege when he makes 
contracts to prevent retailers from cutting 
his established selling price. The pro- 
ducer says in effect: “That which I create, 
in which I embody my experience, to 
which I give my reputation, is my prop- 
erty. By my own effort I have created a 
product valuable not only to myself, but 
to the consumer; for I have endowed this 
specific article with qualities which the 
consumer desires, and which the con- 
sumer should be able to rely confidently 
upon receiving when he purchases my 
article in the original package. To be 
able to buy my article with the assurance 
that it possesses the desired qualities, is 
quite as much of value to the consumer 
who purchases it, as it is of value to the 
maker who is seeking to find customers for 
it. It is essential that the consumer 
should have confidence not only in the 
quality of my product, but in the fairness 
of the price he pays. And to accomplish 
a proper and adequate distribution of 
product guaranteed both as to quality 
and price, I must provide by contract 
against the retail price being cut.” 

The position of the independent pro- 
ducer who establishes the price at which 
his own trade-marked article shall be sold 
to the consumer must not be confused 
with that of a combination or trust which, 
controlling the market, fixes the price of a 
staple article. The independent pro- 











ducer is engaged in a business open to 
competition. He establishes his price at 
his peril—the peril that if he sets it too 
high, either the consumer will not buy or, 
if the article is, nevertheless, popular, the 
high profits will invite even more compe- 
tition. The consumer who pays the price 
established by an independent producer in 
a competitive line of business does so vol- 
untarily; he pays the price asked, because 
he deems the article worth that price as 
compared with the cost of other compet- 
ing articles. But when a trust fixes, 
through its monopoly power, the price of 
a staple article in common use, the con- 
sumer does not pay the price voluntarily. 
He pays under compulsion. There being 
no competitor he must pay the price 
fixed by the trust, or be deprived of the 
use of the article. 

Price-cutting has, naturally, played a 
prominent part in the history of nearly 
every American industrial monopoly. 

Commissioner Herbert Knox Smith 
found after the elaborate investigation 
undertaken by the Federal Bureau of 
Corporations that: 

“One of the most effective means em- 
ployed by the Standard Oil Company to 
secure and maintain the large degree of 
monopoly which it possesses, is the cut in 
prices to the particular customers, or in 
the particular markets of its competitors, 
while maintaining them at a higher level 
elsewhere.” 


ND Chief Justice White, in delivering 
+ 4% the opinion of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Tobacco Trust 
vase, said: 

“ . . . the intention existed to use the 
power of the combination as a vantage 
ground to further monopolize the trade in 
tobacco by means of trade conflicts de- 
signed to injure others, either by driving 
competitors out of the business or com- 
pelling them to become parties to a com- 
bination—a purpose whose execution was 
illustrated by the plug war which ensued 
and its results, by the snuff war which fol- 
lowed and its results, and by the conflict 
which immediately followed the entry of 
the combination in England and _ the 
division of the world’s business by the 
two foreign contracts which ensued.” 

Therefore recent legislative attempts 
to stay monopoly commonly include in 
some form prohibition against the making 
of cut-throat prices, with a view to sup- 
pressing competition. Such provisions 
will be found in the bills proposed by 
Senator La Follette, Congressman Stan- 
ley, and Senator Cummins to supplement 
the Sherman Anti-Trust law; and stat- 
utes dealing with the subject have been 
enacted in several States. 

President Wilson urged most wisely 
that instead of sanctioning and regulating 
private monopoly, we should regulate 
competition. Undoubtedly statutes must 
be enacted to secure adequate and effect- 
ive regulation; but shall our courts pro- 
hibit voluntary regulation of competition 
by those engaged in business? And is 
not the one-price system for trade- 











marked articles a most desirable form 
of regulation? 


Price-Cutting —the Road to 
Monopoly 


lage competition attained by prohib- 
iting the producer of a trade-marked 
article from maintaining his established 
price offers nothing substantial. Such 
competition is superficial merely. It is 
sporadic, temporary, delusive. It fails to 
protect the public where protection is 
needed. It is powerless to prevent the 
trust from fixing extortionate prices for its 
product. The great corporation with 
ample capital, a perfected organization 
and a large volume of business, can estab- 
lish its own agencies or sell direct to the 
consumer, and is in no danger of having 
its business destroyed by price-cutting 
among retailers. But the prohibition of 
price-maintenance imposes upon the 
small and independent producers a serious 
handicap. Some avenue of escape must 
be sought by them; and it may be found 
in combination. Independent manufac- 
turers without the capital or the volume 
of business requisite for engaging alone 
in the retail trade, will be apt to combine 
with existing chains of stores, or to join 
with other manufacturers similarly situ- 
ated in establishing new chains of retail 
stores through which to market their prod- 
ucts direct to the consumer. The proc- 
ess of exterminating the small independ- 
ent retailer already hard pressed by capi- 
talistic combinations—the mail-order 
houses, existing chains of stores, and the 
large department stores—would be greatly 
accelerated by such a movement. AI- 
ready the displacement of the small inde- 
pendent business man by the huge cor- 
poration with its myriad of employees, its 
absentee ownership, and its financier con- 
trol, presents a grave danger to our de- 
mocracy. The social loss is great; and 
there is no economic gain. But the proc- 
ess of capitalizing free Americans is not 
an inevitable one. It is not even in ac- 
cord with the natural law of business. It 
is largely the result of unwise, man-made, 
privilege-creating law, which has stimu- 
lated existing tendencies to inequality 
instead of discouraging them. Shall we, 
under the guise of protecting competition, 
further foster monopoly by creating 
immunity for the price-cutters? 





Monopoly’s Easiest Way 
MERICANS should be under no illu- 


sions as to the value or effect of price- 
cutting. It has been the most potent 
weapon of monopoly—a means of killing 
the small rival to which the great trusts 
have resorted most frequently. It is. so 
simple, so effective. Far-seeing organized 
capital secures by this means the coépera- 
tion of the short-sighted unorganized 
consumer to his own undoing. Thought- 
less or weak, he yields to the temptation 
of trifling immediate gain; and selling his 
birthright for a mess of pottage, becomes 
himself an instrument of monopoly. 















PEN AND INKLINGS 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


CONFESSIONS OF A CARICATURIST 





WHEN Paderewski is forgot, 

Our children’s children, like as not, 
Will worship in the Hall of Fame, 
Some great piano-maker’s name. 





[ NLESS [I’m very much misled, 
Chesterton’s easier done than said. 

I have not seen him, but his looks 

I can imagine from his books. 


XV 
ERE is the War Lord, fitly named, 


For deeds of blood and valor famed. 
When roused, he has been known to slay 
Forty or more tame stags a day. 


XVI 


) best beware how I make free 


With Brander Matthews L. L. D. 


Since Prexy Wilson’s paved the way 
He may be President some day. 


XVII 


XVIII 





The Feminist Movement 


T seemed such a little thing to put the 
I bow at the back instead of at the 
side of the hat. Some of us frowned 
at it, but we let it pass, little dreaming 
that this seemingly insignificant shifting 
in position of a very small bow was the 





In Masculine Dress 


first tremor of a seismic upheaval that 
now threatens to shake the world of dress 
to its very foundations. 


A LREADY the show windows (once so 
stern and manly) of the hatter are be- 
ginning to look less stern and less manly. 
The hard, implacable lines of the “‘top- 
per” and the beetling brow of the 
“bowler” (by some called “derby,’’—as 
inappropriately as if a pugilist should be 
christened Herbert) have disappeared, as 
wrinkles under the hand of a Beauty 
Doctor, and in its place the shimmer of 
an almost sapphire ribbon, the gleam of 
a very nearly emerald feather, the smirk 
of a bow whose dimpled fashioning tells us 
that the once dividing-line between the 
milliner and the haberdasher (the fruit 
and the vegetable) is no more. 


ROM the green plush hats and the 

shirred waistcoat of last season to the 
accordion-pleated trousers of next season, 
is a small, not to say a mincing step. 


fl." long ago as 1797 Doctor Albrech 
Hulfe, of Bavaria, predicted the 


“modulating of the man-attire and the 





woman-attire into a harmonious unity.” 
Part of the good Professor’s prophecy bids 
fair to come true—their paths are nar- 
rowing as they converge. Soon the ac- 
cordion-pleated trouser and the bifur- 
cated skirt must meet where there will be 
no room to pass. 


NE or the other must give way—the 
result may be unity, but harmonious 
unity—never. Though they wear the 
same uniform, the war 
of the sexes will go on. 


4 leew bargain-coun- 
ter rush will be 
more terrible than 
ever before. Added 
to its former fury will 
be the fury of male 
competition; and the 
fight for the front 
page of the Gentle- 
men’s Home Com- 
panion will be even 
fiercer than the bar- 
gain rush. 





Note the fish-like 


expression 
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“Within forty years government has come to stand in an altogether new relation to the people” 


(governmental Mothering 


By CHARLES W. ELIOT 


President Emeritus of Harvard University 


[From the President’s address to the International Congress on School Hygiene, at Buffalo] 


INCE this century opened there has 

taken place among thinking people 

a great increase of interest in pre- 
ventive medicine, and in school hygiene 
as one branch of preventive medicine. 
The reason for this fresh interest is, 
I think, a better appreciation of the fact 
that modern civilization, that is, the 
progressive civilization of the last hun- 
dred years, has worked terribly against 
the health and the perpetuity of the 
white race. Within that time the fac- 
tory system has come into common use, 
making multitudes tenders of machines 
indoors; the cities have attracted in some 
countries or parts of countries the ma- 
jority of the population; democracy has 
abolished some ancient, wholesome re- 
straints and brought in some dangerous 
new liberties; applied science has quick- 
ened the rate of living both at work and 
at play, and has brought about a high 
degree of nervous tension for the most 
intelligent and ambitious portion of the 
community. The consequences of this 
remarkable development are seen in the 
reduced vitality of the multitudes that 
inhabit closely built cities, in the dimin- 
ishing size of families, in the incapacity 
of many women for bearing and nursing 
children, in the prevalence of venereal 
diseases, and in the disproportionate 
increase in the number of the insane, 
the defective, and the criminally inclined. 

Such cities as Paris, London, Berlin, 
New York and Chicago bear witness to 
the fact that modern civilization is all 
the time preparing and promoting its 
own destruction. Urban life and easy 
morals bring in selfish luxury and de- 
structive vice; and through the shelter- 
ing from hardships, the physical comfort, 
and the gregarious excitements and pass- 
ing emotions with no sequence in action 
which city life supplies, the human race 
is enfeebled and made less resistant to 
the evils, new and old, which continually 
assault both body and soul. 

The same applied sciences, however, 
which have made modern urban life 
possible, supply defenses against the 
evils which accompany civilization. 
Thus, they supply all the forces which 
have built up the new and wonderful 
structure of preventive medicine. Among 
defensive measures against the evils 
which crowded cities and the factory 
system have brought on mankind, School 
Hygiene is of first importance. The evils 
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which result from bad housing, over- 
crowding, and unwholesome excitement 
in cities, and from the factory system 
which prevails in many important in- 
dustries, take their worst effect on chil- 
dren and young people. Remedies and 
preventives should therefore be applied 
during childhood and adolescence. More- 
over, the grown-up generation has already 
suffered the losses and damages, and the 
adults are in many cases beyond remedy. 
It is to the rising generation that preven- 
tive and remedial measures may be most 
hopefully applied. 


At innumerable points aristocratic 

government and democratic govern- 
ment alike, in both Europe and America, 
are interfering as they never did before 
with the individual, the family, and the 
industrial methods which yield a large 
part of the livelihood of the people. 
Under all forms of modern government 
the collective forces and resources of 
the people are freely used in the interest 
of society as a whole, against individual 
rights, parental rights, and what used 
to be considered clear business and prop- 
erty rights. Society as a whole means 
to control and does control the placing, 
building, ventilating, heating, and light- 
ing of school buildings. States and prov- 
inces, as well as cities and towns, feel 
responsible for the health of school chil- 
dren, and desire to direct and enforce 
suitable care of that health, whether 
the parents and families are interested 
or not, or consent or not. 

New kinds of instruction are being 
introduced into elementary and_ secon- 
dary schools, much of it relatthg to the 
prevention of disease. It is interesting 
to note that it would have been quite 
impossible to give much of this desired 
instruction twenty years ago, because 
the biological chemists, the physicists, 
and the naturalists have only discovered 
within that period the facts and princi- 
ples they now wish to impart to children, 
and to the parents and teachers of chil- 
dren. One of the most urgent demands 
for the introduction of a new subject into 
the programmes of schools is the demand 
for teaching sex hygiene. It is only 
within about five years that any consid- 
erable amount of public attention has 
been directed to this subject—for this 
reason among others, that until recently 
there were no accurate tests for the latent 


presence of the diseases which in mankind 
accompany perverted sex relations. More- 
over, the laws and the public hospitals took 
no cognizance of the worst of contagious 
diseases; and State, Church, and family 
were silent about the worst of human vices. 


OCTORS and teachers are studying 

the effects of modern urban civiliza- 
tion on the nervous and mental diseases of 
children. These experts are inclined to 
attack on medical grounds some long- 
standing practices in schools, such as 
frequent examinations, lessons at home, 
and keen competitions. They are also 
interested in the causes of fatigue. It 
is to be hoped that these researches in 
the interests of school children will yield 
results applicable to adults engaged in 
professional, business, or industrial life; for 
the phenomena of strain and fatigue are 
common in all the modern industries and 
occupations, and the efficiency of society 
as a whole would be greatly promoted 
if such disorders and sufferings would be 
prevented. They are commonly attrib- 
uted to over-work, whether they occur 
in children or adults; but it may be 
doubted whether they are caused by too 
much work. Most probably they are 
caused by uninteresting and worrisome 
work done without cheerful motives and 
therefore without enjoyment. Children, 
especially, need free and keen interest 
in their work, and can hardly be strained 
in work which they: enjoy. The same 
is true of adults in all occupations. It 
is hard to hurt any person, man or 
woman, by work, provided he or she 
enjoy the work and observe the simplest 
rules of healthy living. The factory 
system with minute division of labor needs 
short hours, or a short working day, 
because close attention has to be given 
to a small task incessantly repeated, the 
performance of which has often become 
almost automatic, and success in which 
yields but little pleasure. Factory labor 
is therefore peculiarly unsuitable for 
children and any school work which at 
all resembles factory work may safely 
be condemned on that ground alone. 


UCH has been written against com- 
petition in schools, but no one has 
yet proposed a satisfactory alternative 
for competition with its two great merits. 
First, competition with one’s own peers 
and superiors seems thus far to be the 
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only way in which any one can arrive at 
a reasonable understanding of his own 


powers. Now an understanding of one’s 
own powers and confidence in the powers 
understood are necessary to the continu- 
ous development of any human being 
during the whole period of active life. 
Secondly, it has been abundantly dem- 
onstrated in the industries of all civilized 
countries that competition is necessary to 
progress in any industry large or small, 
old or new, personal or corporate. When 
competition is killed, progress ceases. 
That is the history of monopoly the world 
over, and the past and the present alike 
prophesy in no doubtful tones the future. 
Thus, any industry which rests upon 
patents stands still for the period of the 
patent, unless it is forced to buy and 
adopt new patents. In this country, 
though not in Europe, such a business 
may stand still in spite of buying new 
patents, because the patents purchased 
may be pigeon-holed. 


Aa fatigue during school work 
two prescriptions have already proved 
effective—variety in work, and_ short 
periods for strenuousattention. The same 
prescriptions will go far to prevent fatigue 
in the occupation of adults, and it is 
also to be observed that both children 
and adults are greatly helped by feeling 
a personal interest in whatever work 
they do, whether by the minute, the 
hour, or the day. An adult will be much 
sooner fatigued by work in which he takes 
no interest than by work which interests 
him; although an enthusiast’s passion may 
of course carry him to unwholesome ex- 
tremes. No professional man, mechanic, 
or operative can do his best work unless 
he feels a personal interest in it, or enjoy 
work without loyalty to his calling or 
trade, and to his employer, whether that 
employer be the nation, the state, the 
city, a corporation, a firm, or a person. 
In school work, and in the later earning 
of alivelihood, these principles must be put 
in practice as part of school hygiene and 
part of every sound philosophy of life. 
The past fifty years have witnessed 
a great improvement in the conduct of 


schools and in home discipline. The 
motives of fear, submission, and un- 
questioning obedience are much _ less 


appealed to than they used to be; and 
in their place have come in the motives 
of natural interest, emulation and _ will- 
ingness to follow a winning guide. This 
is an immense improvement as regards 
the health as well as the happiness of 
children. It is a very trustworthy part 
of school hygiene. 


HE success of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America 
during the past four years has been very 
encouraging. The Association resists ef- 
fectively one of the worst evils of city life, 
the cutting off of children from open-air 
sports and games. The country child not 
only takes appropriate part in the outdoor 
labors of the family, but is free to roam at 
will through fields and woods amid the 
pleasant sights and sounds of nature. The 
city child can only contribute to the indoor 
labors of the family, and for open-air rec- 
reation is confined for the most part to the 
brick sidewalk and the paved street, from 
which he can look up to only a narrow 
stripofsky. Theschool rarely supplies him 
with anything more than a small gravelled 
area in which he can move a little during 
recess. To be sure, within the school 


he may be given some gymnastic exercises, 
but they will be indoors, and will probably 
be some kind of drill or simultaneous ex- 


ercises which change at the word of com- 
mand. They will not be free sports. 

The short experience of the Playground 
Association, and of some American cities 
which have maintained for a few years 
past well-arranged playgrounds, has 
demonstrated that public playgrounds 
need for their best work to be supervised 
by teachers of games and sports, and to 
be well policed. Playgrounds, like 
parks, large or small, in or near cities, 
may easily become public nuisances if not 
well policed. 


—" teach and follow good hygienic 

methods in schools is far the best.way 
in a democratic society to improve the hy- 
giene of the home. It is the Boy Scouts 
and the Camp-Fire Girls that can clean 
up a village and the country highways, and 
keep them clean. If a high school gives 
to all its girls good instruction in buying, 
cooking, and serving food, it will affect the 
diet of every family represented in the 
school; and such teaching, persevered in 
year after year, will ultimately improve 
the food of a large community. 

The medical inspection of schools is 
a subject of great importance which is 
as yet only beginning to receive the at- 
tention it deserves. The theory of the 
subject has been well developed, and the 
reasons for effective action have been 
often explained, but as yet school com- 
mittees, the trustees of endowed schools 
and the owners of private schools have 
been slow to put into execution the wise 
policy, and to recommend the expendi- 
ture of the money necessary to carry 
out such a policy. In order to improve 
the public health we need to know the 
actual conditions as regards both bodily 
and mental health which prevail in 
homes, schools, and colleges; and the 
facts can only be ascertained through well 
organized medical inspection in all edu- 
cational institutions. We need not only 
thorough periodical examinations of all 
school children, but also to know the 
family and personal history of the chil- 
dren. These examinations should not 
only reveal the diseases actually present, 
but the tendencies of each child due to 
either inheritance or environment; so 
that the child’s parents may receive 
competent advice concerning the treat- 
ment of any diseases from which the child 
may be suffering, and concerning desirable 
changes in its environment and defenses 
against its undesirable inheritances. The 
school must take these measures of pre- 
vention, because in an immense majority 
of cases the parents are wholly unable to 
make the diagnosis of their children’s dis- 
eases, or to plan the defence of each child 
against its probable exposure to harm or 
the development of latent ills. 


HE success of the Rockefeller San- 
itary Commission in the Southern 
States in dealing on a great scale with 
the hookworm disease, which for many 
years has enfeebled a large proportion 
of the population, encourages us to ex- 
pect great improvements in the public 
health from any well-devised and well- 
executed system of medical inspection 
in schools and colleges. This Commis- 
sion has not only shown that it is possible 
to cure sufferers by the hundred thousand, 
but also to prevent the spread of the 
hookworm disease through the popula- 
tion of both the present and the future. 
What systematic medical inspection 
can accomplish in a woman’s college in 
remedying one sort of bodily defect is 
well illustrated in the records and dia- 
grams preserved by the Woman’s Col- 








lege at Baltimore, which for more than 
twenty years has paid special attention 
to the remedying of spinal curvature in 
young women, a defect common among 
American young women. The records 
show complete or partial correction of 
that defect in thousands of cases, ob- 
tained by carefully regulated use of the 
Swedish machines for correcting spinal 
curvature and by other appropriate gym- 
nastic exercises under medical direction. 
There are many such defects and dis- 
arrangements in children and young 
adults which competent medical super- 
vision and a sound medical discipline 
could do much to remedy and prevent 
during the school and college ages. The 
organs of sense in youth afford a great 
field for the exercise of medical judgment 
and skill in the way of arresting and pre- 
venting unfortunate developments. 


HE same reasons which have led irre- 
sistibly to the maintenance of city 
hospitals, city physicians, and boards of 
health, justify the maintenance in any 
city or large town of a system of district 
nursing, not for the gratuitous service of 
the poor alone, but for the paid service 
of self-supporting and _ self-respecting 
families. A family whose breadwinner 
brings home from fifteen to thirty dollars 
a week cannot possibly afford to hire a 
trained nurse to give her whole time to a 
sick or injured member at home. The 
wages of such a nurse and her food might 
easily absorb the breadwinner’s entire 
weekly earnings. At the same time such 
a family is not an object of charity. It 
can afford, and would be willing, to pay 
from twenty-five to fifty cents for a daily 
visit from the city nurse, whose compe- 
tency would be certified by her position, 
and who would be teacher as well as 
nurse. Here again, the needs of chil- 
dren and adults are much alike. 

The study and treatment of flat feet 
in both children and adults is another 
contribution which medical science and 
skill are making in private and hospital 
practice to the efficiency of the commun- 
itv. There is need of a public service 
to overcome and prevent this crippling 
deformity. Stated examinations of the 
teeth of school children should be pro- 
vided at public expense, to prevent suffer- 
ing, maintain good digestion, and pro- 
long industrial efficiency and life itself. 
In a few towns and cities which have 
experimented with dental inspection in 
schools, an alarming amount of disease, 
and malformation has been disclosed. 
These disorders can as a rule be remedied 
by the parents, who, acting on the ad- 
vice of the public inspectors and nurses, 
secure the proper treatment for their 
children from private practitioners or 
public infirmaries. 

Profound changes have taken place 
in most of the conditions of life for the 
individual and for society as a whole 
within the past hundred years. The 
environment of each individual, child 
or adult, has changed. The ideals of 
the family have changed; all the indus- 
tries by which the white race lives have 
taken on new forms, and within forty 
years government, and particularly dem- 
ocratic government, has come to stand 
inan altogether newrelation to the people. 
Government is now one of the agencies 
for enlightening society concerning the 
means of defending civilization against 
its own tendencies to decay and dissolu- 
tion, and for strengthening the social 
resolution to put into execution all the 
measures which Christian ethics and the 
medical arts and sciences recommend. 
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The Three Beggars 


By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


” HOUGH to my feathers in the wet 


I have stood here from break of day, 


I have not found a thing to eat 
For only rubbish comes my way. 
Am I to live on Lebeen-lone?”’ 
Muttered the old crane of Gort. 
es | nf $9 
For all my pains on Lebeen-lone. 


King Guari walked amid his court, 
The palace-yard and river-side, 
And there to three old beggars said: 
**You have wandered far and wide, 
Can ravel out what’s in my head. 
Do men who least desire get most, 
Or get the most who most desire?” 
A beggar said: “They get the most 
Whom man or devil cannot tire, 

And what could make their muscles taut 
Unless desire had made them so.” 

But Guari laughed with secret thought 
“Tf that be true as it seems true, 

One of you three is a rich man, 

For he shall have a thousand pounds 
Who is first asleep if but he can, 

Sleep before the third noon sounds.” 


And thereon merry as a bird, 

With his old thoughts King Guari went 
From river-side and palace-yard, 

And left them to their argument. 


“And if I win,” one beggar said, 
“Though I am old I shall persuade 

A pretty girl to share my bed.” 
Another said: “And I will trade 
Among the Kings of Greece and France.” 
But the third cried: “T’ll to the course 
Among the other gentlemen. 

And lay it all upon a horse.” 

“But now that I have thought again, 
There is a solid dignity 

About a farm,” the second cried. 


The exorbitant dreams of beggary 

That idleness had borne to pride 

Sang through their teeth from noon to noon 
And when the second twilight brought 

The frenzy of the beggar’s moon 

They closed their blood-shot eyes for naught. 
One beggar cried: “‘ You’re shamming sleep,” 
And thereupon their anger grew, 

Till they were whirling in a heap. 


They'd mauled and bitten the night through, 
Or sat upon their heels to rail 

And when old Guari came and stood 

Before the three to end this tale, 

They were commingling lice and blood. 
*“'Time’s up,” he cried, and all the three 
With blood-shot eyes upon him stared. 
“'Time’s up,”’ he cried, and all the three 

Fell down upon the dust and snored. 


“Maybe I shall be lucky yet, 

Now they are silent,” said the crane. 
“Though to my feathers in the wet, 
I’ve stood as I were made of stone 
And seen the rubbish run about. 

It’s certain there are trout somewhere 


And maybe I shall take a trout 
If but I do not seem to care.” 


Our German Market 


How American Business Men Can Make a Great Deal of Money Abroad 


N an out-of-the-way corner of a Ber- 
lin business house there works a 
quiet little man who is drawing a good 

salary for doing something in which his 
employers have slight interest and less 
understanding, and for which the con- 
cern in whose offices he sits have had a 
positive dislike. Yet he is already prov- 
ing that in less than two years he will 
most certainly add materially to the 
profits of both companies; the one a 
Michigan manufacturing corporation and 
the other a German importing house, 
the former’s selling agents in Austria and 
Germany. 

As the importers have been showing a 
steady, if slow, increase in business done 
for the Michigan concern, neither of them 
is able to understand why this man elected 
himself to his present job. But the home 
office has faith—and when it sees the 
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By AMOS STOTE 


completed efforts, some records of which 
I viewed in the making, it is likely to add 
to the faith it now possesses a large con- 
signment of activity. Even the few ran- 
dom facts I was able to bring away after 
my interview are enough to suggest at 
least what an expert is able to do in a 
foreign sales organization. 


URING the month of December, 
1912, the German agency did a little 

more than forty-eight thousand dollars’ 
worth of business for the Michigan corpo- 
ration. This the home office knows and 
delights in. Some facts it does not knew, 
and which are likely soon to transform its 
joyfulness into criticism of both its own 
and its agent’s methods are that: In all 
the great commercial interests of the city 
of Breslau, with its six hundred thousand 
inhabitants, only nine of their machines 


have been purchased in fourteen years; in 
another district covering more than a 
dozen cities, the chief of which has a pop- 
ulation of seventy-two thousand, only 
two of their machines have been pur- 
chased within the same period; and in 
the city of Bonn, with its eighty-three 
thousand inhabitants and one hundred 
and three lines of industry, only six ma- 
chines have been sold, three to the postal 
service and three to savings banks. 

From these few facts it is apparent that 
the satisfaction the Michigan company 
derives from the work of the agency 
comes from their ignorance of conditions. 
In the United States and Canada this cor- 
poration averaged, during the last year, 
more than six hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of business per month; in Germany 
and Austria, healthy commercial coun- 
tries with a combined population greater 
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than that of the United States and Can- 
ada, they have done but one twelfth that 
amount of business, or as much in the 
whole year as the home office averages 
each month. 

The German agency for this house 





handles two additional lines—another 
American product, and office furniture 
of its own manufacturing. While the 
three may be considered as playing into 
each others’ hands quite happily yet in 
the long run they each suffer through 
the division in selling operations. This 
is especially so in the case of the Michigan 
product, which is by far the most costly 
and demands a higher grade of salesman- 
ship. The result is the common fate of 
many American products handled by a 
foreign agent who is not under the direct 
supervision of a representative of the 
home office. If the agent makes a fair 
showing he is permitted to continue, and 
if the agent’s salesmen do a reasonable 
business in any of the three lines they are 
not molested by their employer. In 
other words there is no one solely inter- 
ested in each line and who judges results 
only by the returns in each district, on 
his product. 

What the American representative of 
the Michigan corporation is undertaking 
is the detailed analysis of the entire 
territory of the German agency. He 
is the only man not satisfied with the 
German business, because he is the only 
one of the home organization who has an 
intelligent idea of the amount of business 
the agency should do. When his present 
work is completed the Michigan people 
will have an accurate classification of the 
entire German and Austrian nations; one 
that will show the strength and nature of 
the representation and the amount of 
business done—a classification that will 
not omit one town with one industry 
large enough to be a user of one of their 
machines. 





Uncommercial Confusion of 
Tongues 


HE truth about Germany is that the 
number of complex situations it 
presents to the foreigner looking for busi- 
ness is exceeded only by the good busi- 
ness the country offers the wise man who 
rightly approaches it. From the point 
of view of an American representative in 
Europe, concerns which have not pro- 
gressed beyond the catalog stage are con- 
sidered as making no genuine effort for 
international commerce. Even where 
goods are handled by foreign agents, if 
there is no direct representative of the 
American house in the field the company 
is looked upon as merely dabbling in ex- 
port. The trade specialist in Germany 
today has gone so far beyond these stages 
that he is now only content when he is 
able to recognize and cater to even the 
sectional feeling that exists in so many 
parts of the country. 

And no one but the man on the ground, 
who has been there with both feet for 
some time, is able to grasp the real com- 
mercial importance of avoiding the points 
of difference that exist between the vari- 
ous German states. The average Amer- 
ican business man has forgotten that the 
present great empire was at one time 
made up of twenty independent powers 
and that over these, at this day, there 
are twenty ruling kings and princes and 
grand dukes; and he has probably never 
heard that the various peoples who go to 
make up these states are by no means all 
on friendly terms. One American busi- 


ness man found this out when he estab- 





lished a continental office in Berlin and, 
with the help of some German employees, 
went after the national trade by mail. 
He had spent ten thousand dollars with 
very small results when a veteran at the 
work explained to him that national dis- 
tribution could,not be accomplished from 
Berlin because the people of many of the 
states would throw any advertising mat- 
ter in the waste basket if it bore a Berlin 
postmark. After that he made arrange- 
ments to have his printed matter distrib- 
uted from the chief city of each state. 
Even the relation between Germany and 
Austria, which is so brotherly and recip- 
rocal in diplomatic circles, is not always 
so cordial when commercial affairs are 
attempted. It is rather generally under- 
stood that the Berlin business man is not 
wonderfully popular in Vienna. Nor is 
the Vienna man entirely removed from 
the envy of his fellow countrymen as the 
following circumstance witnesses: An 
Austrian, with offices in Vienna, repre- 
senting an American house, wrote a letter 
to an important business concern located 
in one of the cities of Bohemia. The 
letter was naturally in German, the recog- 
nized language of both districts. In due 
course of time this reply was received, 
written in pure Bohemian: “‘ We can not 
read your letter but think it must be 
written in the Japanese tongue.” The 
American company now has a branch 
office in Bohemia, with only Bohemian 
employees. 


a thing this company has 
learned is not to letter “Berlin,” 
its continental headquarters, on any 
wares designed for branch offices; and 
while it is a product of American manu- 
facture, yet the name of the home cor- 
poration appears nowhere on the device. 
Beneath the famous trademark which the 
article carries is the title of the German 
organization; after which the machines 
are apportioned to the branch offices and 
given their city addresses. In this way 
each district is made to feel that it is sup- 
porting a local business; which is in 
many respects very true as, practically 
without exception, the work is in charge 
of resident agents and assistants. 

Contrary to this internal feeling of 
rivalry, the attitude of the average Ger- 
man toward American wares (I here ex- 
cept the German competitor) is one of 
friendliness. He by no means shares the 
feeling of suspicion held by many pro- 
vincial Englishmen. In the 
German is very much like an American 
advertising man who was given a rush 
order to prepare some copy for a new 
fountain pen, and who was presented with 
two of them. He first made a list of the 
pen’s selling points, after which he traded 
the pair for one of another make and 
settled down to hard work. The Ger- 
man of today is really looking for any- 
thing that will save him time and money 
and is apt to smother patriotism relating 
to home products if the commercial ad- 
vantage to be gained is at all alluring. 
Even the direct competitor may some- 
times be approached with success. I 
was recently shown through the offices of 
a Berlin manufacturing company that not 
only makes a typewriter but has the sell- 
ing rights for an American machine. The 
only example of their own product in 
sight was one set apart for exhibition pur- 
poses; while the entire force of stenog- 
raphers worked away on the American 
machines. 

Freedom of distribution may be car- 
ried too far, however, and the best way 
to avoid over-indulgence in this respect 


one sense 








is not to do business via England. An 
American concern trying to secure Ger- 
man patronage through a London branch 
is really up against a more difficult prop- 
osition than is the strictly English house 
making the same attempt. The Teuton 
genuinely admires the creative and initia- 
tive ability of the American and is act- 
ually jealous of any apparent al- 
liance with England. His lack of love for 
the Briton makes him feel that if direct 
representation is worth while in England 
then Germany, to say the least; should 
be shown equal consideration. More 
than one American house had discovered 
the false economy in attempting to cover 
Germany from a London branch. The 
nearest successful approach to this situ- 
ation is where the German selling force is 
composed entirely of men of that country 
and only the general offices for the Conti- 
nent are located in London. 


The Invincible Government 


HERE is only one place where the 

German draws the line on all foreign 
goods when entered in competition with 
any article of his own make—this is in the 
service of the government. It is an un- 
written law and one which every official, 
from the mightiest to the lowliest, is ex- 
pected to hold as sacred. Quality, price, 
service—none of these are to be consid- 
ered when an imported article is offered to 
officialdom in competition with a home 
product. Any infraction of this rule is 
sure to bring vehement protests from 
press and public and more especially 
from the defeated home producers. There 
is no spirit of the law, or benefits gained, 
to be considered in this connection; the 
German sticks to the letter of the teach- 
ing with all the doggedness of his military 
mind. 

The Crown Prince very seriously in- 
jured his popularity, if not with the gen- 
eral public, at any rate with a great num- 
ber of influential business men, when he 
neglected the opportunity to set an ex- 
ample and carry this rule into personal 
matters and bearded public opinion 
to the extent of buying an American 
automobile. 

Not long ago a German sales corpora- 
tion, owned by an American company, 
which has been doing business in Ger- 
many for more than twenty years, which 
operates forty offices and employs hun- 
dreds of natives, offered its product, in 
competition, to a newly organized gov- 
ernmental department. By some strange 
freak of fate the head of the department 
had not been instructed in the unwritten 
law and as the American article proved 
itself better adapted to his service an 
order was given for one hundred and fifty. 
Before the facts became public the ma- 
chines had been delivered and paid for; 
but when the German manufacturers 
learned the truth they raised such a furore 
the matter has been scheduled to be 
brought up at the next session of the 
Reichstag. 

The narrowness of the German mind 
in this connection would be laughable 
were it not for the losses, either threatened 
or actually sustained, as a result of such 
a confined outlook. German  sewing- 
machine manufacturers, who realize they 
are entirely outclassed by American pro- 
ducers, have seriously tried to secure the 
government ban on the purchase of Amer- 
ican machines by the families of the 
officers and soldiers of the army. And 
even this might have been given some 
consideration were it not for the fact 
that the chief American competitor had 
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erected an extensive plant in one of the 
provinces of their country. 


Inconsistent Liberality 


— of official patronage is not, how- 
ever, without its full counterbalance 
of unusual opportunities. The imported 
factory proposition is one of inestimable 
value to many foreigners. Exceedingly 
satisfactory returns are offered any good 
product intelligently pushed, but the 
factory en German soil, operated along 
American lines, only sufficiently modified 
to meet certain local conditions, will cer- 
tainly be a better competitive organiza- 
tion than the all-German plant. More- 
over the cost of German labor is less than 
fifty per cent that of American labor; and 
the skill of the German mechanic is of 
too world-wide renown to need elabor- 
ation. If increased facility in reaching 
the German market could be counted as 
the only gain to the imported factory it 
would be a profitable investment, but in 
the gross result that is only one impor- 
tant item. 

In the matter of freight rates and 
freight service the land of the Teuton is 
certainly the land of Utopia—with no 
discrimination against the plant con- 
trolled by foreign capital. From Kaiser 
to clerk the whole of official Germany 
fairly aches to increase its industrial and 
export efforts. The factory not only has 
excellent facilities offered it for trans- 
portation to all points in Germany at 
reasonable rates, but goods for export 
are given very appreciable reductions, 
not only over home rails but on the high 
seas as well. Much of this is due to the 
fact that both the railways and steam- 
ship lines are, in the majority of instances, 
under government control. Still another 
very important advantage is the fine sys- 
tem of invoicing in vogue, by which it is 
possible to ship goods to both the near and 
far East at a lump rate and without any 
of the complicated features so frequently 
met with in export trade. This last 
named advantage has frequently resulted 
in giving the German the competitive 
margin in many fields, South America 
not the least of them, where he has taken 
orders away from our houses because he 
was able to practically put the goods on 
the purchasers’ shelves while we struggled 
with, “f. o. b. our factory siding.” 


[* is impossible to do more than sug- 
8 


est here the manifold advantages 
accruing to the American house estab- 
lishing a branch factory on German soil; 
but it must not be forgotten that in ad- 
dition to those already itemized the taking 
of this step puts the concern on the right 
side of the unwritten law and throws 
open to it the ripe market of all official- 
dom. There would be no Reichstag 
rumpus this winter over the purchase of 
one hundred and fifty American machines 
by the new insurance department if 
that article had borne the magic symbol 
Made in Germany. The German agent 
for another American product told me 
that if the home plant would only allow 
him to make the most trifling part of 
their device he could do a big and profit- 
able business with the government. 

The foreigner must be warned against 
an excess of zeal in endeavoring to indi- 
cate that his goods are of German make 
when such is not the case. The Berlin 
office of an American corporation was re- 
cently presented with a surprise in the 
shape of a lawsuit brought by German 
competitors who claimed the company 
endeavored to mislead the public and to 


create the impression that it was handling 
a German product. The cause of the 
trouble turned out to be an obscure agent 
in a distant territory, who, the competi- 
tors claimed, had put a sign over the front 
of his shop that was painted in the na- 
tional colors. No one in the Berlin 
office knew of the sign’s existence and 
though the lawsuit turned out to be 
nothing more serious than an irritation, 
it is enough to be a warning. It might 
be mentioned here that while the cost of 
living is increasing in Germany the cost 
of lawsuits averages less than supper 
money given to clerks who work over- 
time. The lawyer’s fee in connection 
with a five dollar suit is twenty-five cents 
and often, though the German law fre- 
quently makes it a matter of small con- 
cern whether you win or lose a civil suit, 
it is a diversion in which almost anyone 
can afford to indulge. 


Dodging Taxes 


HESE incidents should not be al- 

lowed, however, to increase the 
human inclination to emphasize the dif- 
ficulties to the extent that opportunity is 
obscured. There have been such pitiful 
tales told of hardship through govern- 
mental restrictions yoked to all business, 
of unkind laws, and especially of ruinous 
taxes imposed, until some have come to 
believe it costs more to succeed than to 
failin Germany. Such tales lose much of 
their color when it is known that the same 
laws which impose so heavily also pro- 
vide a way by which the foreign company 
organizing in Germany may legally evade 
practically all taxes. 

There is no denying that taxes in Ger- 
many are high. The German business 
man carries a load of them such as would 
make the good men of other countries 
ready to give odds against their own 
loyalty. But the German is not only 
doing business—and the “handsome 
thing” by his government—he is getting 
rich, as well. And if he can accomplish 
this, there is no earthly reason why the 
average American business house can 
not do as much, and more, for it is given 
an open opportunity to dodge taxes, a 
legitimate act recognized by the German 
courts as a routine business procedure. 

The way to step from under these taxes 
is to establish a separate German corpor- 
ation, which is in reality a limited liability 
association. A corporation of this char- 
acter may be formed by two persons, and 
five thousand dollars capital, for the pur- 
pose of representing an American house. 
Stock subscriptions may be made either 
by the home company or the representa- 
tive and not necessarily entirely in cash, 
as the conferring of the rights of the 
representative under his contract on 
the association makes only a_ partial 
‘ash payment requisite. Even if the 
representative be made president of the 
association such an action will in no 
wise weaken the control of the home 
concern. 

While the initial costs of organiza- 
tion are comparatively high and while 
the income tax levied on this type of cor- 
poration is really excessive; the first cost 
is only an item in proportion to the bene- 
fit gained—and the second may be re- 
duced to a postage stamp. In other 
words this style of corporation need show 
no profit; it is organized for the purpose 
of never showing a profit. Not only is 
the validity of such a company above 
question but the courts recognize the 
fact: that they are formed almost exclu- 
sively to save taxes. 


Ambassadors of Commerce 


FTER all, the most economical and 

constructive method by which a 
company, realizing the enormous busi- 
ness opportunities Germany offers, may 
attack the problem of so important an 
export undertaking is first to send out a 
man of training and initiative ability; 
not a salesman, nor any other man who 
has in mind the taking of random orders 
which are likely to prove of more bother 
than they are worth to all parties con- 
cerned. The man who goes to Germany 
as a real Ambassador of Commerce, if he 
has not already had the opportunity of 
foreign travel, should at least be one who 
has given the question sufficient study 
to know the nature of the information he 
should secure, the general methods to 
employ in securing it, and, most impor- 
tant of all, to know when he has actually 
acquired this material in such form as 
to give it working value. He must be 
prepared to grind out such facts, in de- 
tail, concerning the laws, industries, 
finance, transportation, labor and sales as 
his company will require in the upbuild- 
ing of an export business. 

The great trouble has been that many 
concerns have tried to reach the foreign 
markets without having first learned how. 
A painfully striking experience of this 
kind recently came to the notice of the 
foreign manager of a Pennsylvania man- 
ufacturing company. He was _ return- 
ing to his post after a visit to the home 
plant, and on board the boat was a man 
sent out by some American concern to, 
as the fellow modestly explained it, 
“clean up a bale of orders and show the 
foreigners how to do business.” It was 
his first trip abroad, he knew no word of 
a foreign language, nothing of the moneys 
of other countries, not an item of foreign 
laws, customs, or methods of commercial 
approach—he did not even know enough 
to keep liquor out of his head while on 
the boat, nor to keep still about the fat- 
ness of his letter of credit. The man from 
Pennsylvania said that he refrained from 
trying to find out the concern the novice 
represented for fear of losing his respect 
for some house he had come to admire. 


ERE was a man, who showed the 

most wonderful facility in evading 
all good advice and suggestion thrown 
in his way by the men with whom he came 
in contact, sent out at great expense to 
circle the globe in the interests of some 
corporation. If these employers are not 
already disgusted with the prospects of 
foreign trade—fate has certainly stopped 
short their “Ambassador,” for the good 
of all concerned. 

This elimination process of going after 
any foreign trade is worse than no at- 
tempt at all and when it is applied to Ger- 
many, to anyone who has had the oppor- 
tunity to appreciate the buying power of 
this people, it seems heartbreaking. It 
is so very costly to secure German trade 
in the same way you guess at the number 
of seeds a watermelon contains; but 
when you have put the country tothe 
acid test of careful and complete investi- 
gation, if you work on even approxi- 
mately right lines, the cost of operation 
wil! be less than at home. Perhaps this 
last statement sounds like unnecessary 
exaggeration, especially when said of a 
country supposed to have such keen com- 
petitive schemes; yet the fact remains 
that scores of American firms in Germany 
are doing business there at ten per cent 
less cost—some at even a greater saving 
—than are the home companies. 





The Autopilgrim’s Progress 


Part Two—The Bridal Tour 


By WALLACE IRWIN 
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IV 


The Bridegroom Findeth Motor Trouble of a 
Domestic Kind 





ITH the beautiful head of a girl he knew not 
\ \ Reclined on his bridegroomly shoulder—the spot 
Where the locks of his bride 
Should have rested in pride— 
Percy drove on and more fidgety got. 
He realized well that the lovely Unknown, 
Worn by her vigil, so sleepy had grown 
She was quite unaware, as she drooped like a willow, 
Whether a man or a rock was her pillow. 
Nevertheless 
You may vividly guess 
Percival’s ever-increasing distress 
When the lady in slumber lopped over so far 
He had to hold on or she’d dropped from the car. 


E tried once to shake her 
In hopes he could wake her— 

The act merely caused her to smile in her sleep. 
He sent his car bolting 
O’er thank-ee-ma’ams jolting— 

She groaned in her slumbers and started to weep. 
Again heaven’s mercy 
Implored frightened Percy, 

“Say, this would be nice, if . . .’ 

No sooner “twas said 

Than round a sharp curve in the woodland ahead 
There came a “Hoot! Hoot!” 

And a dangerous brute 

Of a blue-bodied runabout swung into view, 

A mighty two-seater with passengers two; 

A man and a woman were they. 

In dismay 
Percival shook out the charms 
In his arms. 
All in vain, 
For twas plain 
That the calm Sleeping Beauty was there to remain. 


per. suppressing a furious blush, 
Deep-dreading the leer 
From the car drawing near, 
Too shamed to look up in the ominous hush, 
Was jamming on speed to pass by with a rush 
When a voice from the other car rose to a yell 
And spoke in an accent he knew very well: 
“Mercy! 
My Percy!!” 
And, raising his eyes, he beheld, pale with fury, 
Katury! 





At the moment, the slumberous maid from her dream 
Instanter emerged with a tenuous scream. 

Swift as an antelope leaping a gorge, 

She spring to the road, crying, “‘Georgie, my George!” 
Whereat the strange man, sitting solemn and still, 

(As Percival guessed, ’twas the “nice Mr. Hill’’) 
Coldly addressed her in boreal tones, 

“What are you doing there, Gwendolaide Jones?” 


HE might have explained, but Katurah broke in: 
“Percival Brown, this is rather too thin! 
First you leave me at night in your automobile, 
Marooned on the road without shelter or meal, 
While you are, no doubt, , 
Just gadding about, 
Having no end of a jolly good time—” 
(Percival thought of his seven-mile climb 
Bearing that tire 
Through thistle and mire, 
Yet he said not a word. Such reserve is sublime.) 
—“You not only desert me, but when you appear,” 
Here her accent sardonic 
Was more than ironic, 
—“Well, I hope you were both \ \t 
very cozy, my dear. \ | | 
You looked just as snug ®) 
As a bug \ Ss NL? 
In a rug— yy 
That is, I mean, you looked very 
—Oh drat! 
Who is that Cat?” 


\ 
.) 


( 


HEN up spake the man in 
the blue-bodied car: 
“See here, Madam, Miss, or 
whatever you are— 
The lady you mention 
With jeering intention 
As Catis the woman who’s pledged 
as my wife. 
If you'll kindly select 
A tone of respect—” 
Here Percival suddenly leaped into strife, 
For the woes of the night 
Had aroused him to fight 
And he greeted the chance of a row with delight. 





ND you, sir, beware! 
Be cautious! Take care! 
What tones you employ to the lady up there, 
For she is my bride 
And the man who would chide 
My Pet does the trick at the risk of his hide!” 


HE champions drew closer. They almost touched noses, 
Doubling their fists in belligerent poses; 
One fractional move of the tenth of a hair 
No doubt had spilled buckets of blood then 
and there, 
Had not the enchantress called Gwendolaide 
Jones 
Rushed forth and exclaimed in angelical 
tones, 
“Hold, gentlemen, hold! 
Not a blow, not a swear, 
Till the truth has been told 
Of this midnight affair!” 


(T0 BE CONTINUED) 
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OME time in October Mr. Arnold 
Daly will be producing “General 
John Regan” by “George A. Bir- 

mingham.”” What is more “Mr. Birming- 
ham” himself will be in New York to 
supervise its production. I can safely, 
therefore, prophesy, for Americans who 
are interested in the drama and in Ireland 
and in Irishmen, two treats. They will 
see an amusing and original comedy that 
has been one of the few hits of the London 
theatrical season—it was played by Mr. 
Hawtrey 250 times—that is all the more 
refreshing for its nearness to the realities 
of Irish life and character; and they will 
meet one of the most vivid and under- 
standing and accomplished Irishmen of 
the day. 


Mr. “George A. Birmingham”” still 
clings to his pseudonym in his books and 
plays, but it has long since ceased to be a 
disguise. Every one who knows anything 
about Ireland is aware that the man be- 
hind the name is the Rev. James O. 
Hannay, honorary Canon of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin, and for the past twenty-odd years, 
up to a few weeks ago, the rector of West- 
port in County Mayo. The first book— 
or, at any rate, the first novel—he ever 
wrote, “The Seething Pot,” published 
some eight years ago, plunged hiin into such 
hot water that his nom de plume—nobody, 
in any case, can be really pseudonymous 
in such a whispering-gallery as Ireland— 
quickly peeled off him. 





HE scene of ““The Seething Pot” was 

apparently laid in Canon Hannay’s 
own parish of Westport; many of the 
characters in it were men and women to 
whom the neighborhood had no difficulty 
in giving a name; and Westport, which 
had probably never read a book before, 
read this one eagerly, and, reading it, be- 
“ame a seething pot itself. 

With the peculiar asininity and wrong- 
headedness that seems to be reserved for 
popular judgments on books and _ their 
authors, Mr. Hannay was held to have 
libeled the Catholic faith and the Irish 
priesthood. Public bodies passed resolu- 
tions demanding his retirement from the 
chaplaincy of the Westport Infirmary; 
he was excluded from the local committee 
of the Gaelic League; he became the cen- 
ter of one of those inimitable rows of 
which, for her perfect tranquillity, Ire- 
land has too many. Nobody, of course, 
took the outery seriously, least of all the 
average Catholic men and women in 
Westport, among whom the Canon has 
spent the best part of his life, who knew 
him as intimately as his own congregation, 
and to whom he has endeared himself by 
a thousand ties. 


is it was not this that sent ‘The 
Seething Pot” through half a dozen 
editions, and that made its successors, 
“Hyacinth” and “Benedict Kavanagh,” 
almost as widely read. I know of no bet- 
ter or more beguiling introduction to 
Irish life and to politics than is to be 
found in these three novels. In the first, 
Canon Hannay makes it clear how little 
Ireland can be redeemed by “politics”’; 
in the second how futile are the benefits 
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An Irishman, a Clergyman, 
and a Playwright 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 


she derives from hating England and fight- 
ing against her, and from being spoon-fed 
intoa make-believe of industrial vigor; and 
in the third how absolutely and inexorably 
her salvation depends on the character 
and efforts of her own people. Nothing, 
he asserts in effect, can be done for the 
Irish; everything in time can, and will, 
be done by them. 

Just because they are true and do not 
flinch from facts, ““The Seething Pot” 
and “Hyacinth,” like “‘John Bull’s Other 
Island,” are maddeningly depressing and 
inconclusive. They left me, I well re- 
member, throwing up my hands at the 
whole Irish question—the precise effect, 
I learned afterward, that their author in- 
tended to produce. In them he showed 
us how not to help Ireland, a lesson that 
both Englishmen and Irishmen have still 
to learn. In “Benedict Kavanagh”’ he 
went beyond negatives and gave us the 
key for which we were waiting. 


Bur the moral to be drawn from these 
novels is only one of their reeommen- 
dations. They are all written in a pleasant, 
easy, pointed style; they all turn one or 
another aspect of the Irish “question” 
into living men and women, and show 
you the crucial interplay of vital hates and 
strivings behind the inanimate abstrac- 
tion of this “problem” and of that; they 
all supplement one another in providing 
a full gallery of Irish characters and move- 
ments. They are all delightfully inter- 
spersed with caustic, illuminating digres- 
sions; they all make Ireland real. To- 
gether they form a trilogy that throws a 
truer light on the inner impulses of Irish 
life and the Irish temperament than a 
whole library of blue-books and reports. 
To these should be added Canon Han- 
nay’s fourth and latest political novel, 
“The Red Hand of Ulster.” It is a de- 
liciously suave and ironical and good- 
humored study of the situation in Ulster 
as it is today—a situation that Canon 
Hannay, himself a Ulsterman, understands 
to the ground. The spirit of the “ Black 
North,” its vaporings and rhodomontade, 
its incredible earnestness of self-deception, 
have never been more happily seized or 
woven into a more exciting narrative. 
Anybody who wants to know whether 
Ulster will fight, and whether she is sincere, 
and the forces that really influence her, 
and the character of her politics and of 
her leaders, will learn it all from this 
singularly urbane and sapient novel. 


ANON HANNAY holds a place of 

his own in the public life of Ireland. 
He is a Protestant clergyman, born and 
reared in Ulster, but at the same time an 
ardent Home Ruler and a still more ardent 
Gaelic Leaguer, both of them enthusiasms 
that are anathema to nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of every thousand of his 
co-religionists. A man of much charm 
and sensibility, alert, tolerant, cultivated, 
and practical, he has none of the preju- 
dices either of this class or of his profes- 
sion. When he speaks out he does it 
with a sincerity at least as great as his 
humor. He has plenty of idealism and a 
sustained power of enthusiasm, but very 
few illusions, and none whatever about 






Ireland and the Irish. He knows the 
country through and through; not a sin- 
gle stitch in the many seams of Irish life 
and politics and character escapes his 
cool, clear gaze. Yet he never despairs 
either of the land or its people. Beneath 
the caustic and unsparing writer there is 
the toiler and the patriot, hopeful, inde- 
fatigable, and undismayed. 

“General John Regan”’ is not Canon 
Hannay’s first play. Some eighteen 
months ago he brought out a comedy in 
Dublin, where it met with a lively suc- 
cess. But it is with “General John Re- 
gan’’—which he wrote, by the by, in 
three evenings—that he has made his 
first hit with the play-going public of 
London, and scored a success which, I 
feel very sure, he will repeat in New York. 

Mr. Hannay has recently written a 
book round the play, but the original 
germ of it is to be found in a short story 
he contributed a few years ago to Har- 
per’s Magazine. The “General” of the 
title is a purely mythical general of al- 
leged Irish birth, who is made out to have 
been the hero and savior of some South 
American republic. Nobody in the 
townlet of his reputed birth had ever 
heard of him until some practical joker 
from America, to relieve the tedium of a 
motor tour through the west of Ireland, 
invented him on the spot and announced 
himself as the hero’s biographer, piously 
searching for memorials and reminis- 
cences of his early days, and calling upon 
the villagers to guide him to the home of 
the Liberator’s childhood. 


HE villagers are Irish, with the Irish 
genius for  dissimulation; they 
promptly conceal the fact that this is the 
first time they have ever heard of their 
distinguished fellow townsman. They are 
Trish, too, with the Irish genius for agree- 
ableness, for humoring people, for saying 
what they think will please; and they 
promptly supply the investigator with 
everything he wants. He isshown the hut 
where the General was born; his ancestry 
and connections are fully detailed. Anec- 
dotes and recollections multiply apace; 
a niece of the great man is even forth- 
coming for the American’s edification; 
and within a week the hero who never 
existed is the idol of the village where he 
never was born. 

How meetings are held to erect a stat- 
ue in the General’s honor; how the proj- 
ect is linked on to a great scheme for get- 
ting a pier built at the government’s ex- 
pense; how every step in the transaction 
becomes a starting-point for separate deals 
and intrigues and complications that evolve 
themselves under a perfect cloudburst of 
what a dull Anglo-Saxon would probably 
call lies, but what, to any one who really 
knows Ireland, are nothing of the kind— 
all this is the stuff and substance of the 
play. It is excellent humor, excellently 
rendered. And it is a good deal more 
than that: it is a good-natured but at the 
same time a very sure and shrewd satire 
on some of the more obviously amiable 
weaknesses of the Irish-character—a joke 
at their expense which no one has relished 
in London or will relish in New York more 
keenly than the Irish themselves. 
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Mr. Sothern in Hamlet 


1. Sothern and Marlowe 
Audiences 


N playing Shakespeare almost ex- 
I clusively, Edward Sothern and Julia 
Marlowe give to a large class of 
Americans something for which they are 
eager, but which is supplied to them in 
pitifully small quantities by the American 
stage. The people of the United States 
cannot be properly judged on Broadway, 
and the unfortunate fact that New York 
is the principal producing center, and that 
the willingness of outside managers to take 
a play is largely determined by its fate in 
New York, causes our theater to be more 
trifling than it would be if it fairly rep- 
resented the American people. The sup- 
port of Shakespeare, and of Sothern and 
Marlowe, comes from those classes that 
represent our country. 

It seemed to me, the other day, as if 
literally thousands of sixteen-year-old 
girls were in the audience doubt 
partly because the college and_ school 
requirements force them to become fa- 
miliar with “Macbeth” or “‘The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” but partly also because 
culture in general in this country is more 
diffused among the women, and _ the 
parents are giving these girls what they 
recognize as an opportunity. 

Why doesn’t somebody write a great 
novel about the small-town girl of to- 
day, eager for culture, much more re- 
stricted in her opportunities than need 
be? If an interesting play goes to her 
town for a matinée and an evening per- 
formance, she is free to go in the after- 
noon only if some young man, or a 
parent, or some other girl wants to go. 
If she goes alone, it is in no way dangerous 
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no 


or unpleasant, but it is unusual, and 
therefore, when she gets home, her mother 
“What will you be doing next? 
A singular con- 
trast to this is that she is free, in the same 
kind of a town, to drop into the moving- 


says: 
Smoking, I suppose!” 


picture theaters. One would think it 
might be just the other way. Probably 
the reason is that dropping into the 
moving-picture theater is a casual affair 
that can be done in a few moments, and 
therefore the conventional mind looks 
upon it as natural; whereas to go off 
alone for a whole afternoon’s attendance 
on a play would be recognized at once 
as too much of a departure from the 
norm. The big cities and the small 
towns alike are full of people who are 
hungry for better things than they get, 
and the theater will one day achieve a 
position where it will beckon the public 
upward to its best possibilities instead of 
merely trying to strike the greatest com- 
mon denominator from the standpoint of 
Forty-second Street and Broadway. 


2. Sothern’s “ Benedick” 


LL the parts played by Sothern and 

Marlowe this season have _ been 
played by them before; but, as “Much 
Ado about Nothing” has been promoted 
to a more important place this season, 
it gives the excuse for a tribute to Mr. 
Sothern’s Benedick. It is a truly satis- 
fying creation of one of the most lovable 
personalities in literature. It has Bene- 
dick’s sweetness, oddity, and gay exu- 
berance. Technically, it is altogether 
sound. There is not a moment, from the 
first entrance to the final curtain, that 
Mr. Sothern does not seem to be identi- 


tage 
Notes 


By N. H. 


fied entirely with the charming creature 
all composed of geniality and wit. Be- 
sides being a good actor, Mr. Sothern 
has in himself much brilliancy and much 
fun, and he plays Benedick as if he knew 
him intimately, sympathized with him, 
loved him, enjoyed him. 


3. A Barrie Skit 


NE of the most remarkable things 
about the three Barrie pieces that 
have been produced so far in this coun- 
try this season is the absurdity of some 
of the comments on them. Criticism 
of a compelling kind, enthusiastically 
explaining and extolling what is real 
in the drama, would do much to lift 
it. The third Barrie piece, called “The 
Censor and the Dramatist,” is not easy 
to place correctly unless one knows 
Barrie’s mind, knows the English situa- 
tion, and knows the circumstances under 
which the play was written. Mr. Barrie 
is as fond of mere sport as a small child. 
I have seen him put a piece of stick on 
a croquet wicket, because he realized that 
the stick at a little distance would look 
like a bird, and then get all his guests out 
skilfully in the right neighborhood and be- 
gin throwing things at the wicket until 
he slipped into their minds the idea that 
the bird sitting on the wicket was ex- 
traordinarily tame. Several times, when 
benefits have been about to be given, he 
has sat down and dashed off a trifle for 
one performance. In one the point of 
the burlesque was the conventions of the 
stage and when the heroine comes on she 
calls her mother on the telephone, and 
delivers a long speech beginning, as I 


.remember it, about like this: 


“Hello, Mother! Is that you? It 
doesn’t matter who you are. Anybody will 
do. I want to tell the plot of the play. 
Iam your daughter Mary. Don’t you re- 
member? I married Mr. Jones. He is my 
husband. We don’t get on together. The 
telephone is so useful in a one-act play, 
because you can tell the whole plot without 
breaking into a soliloquy.” 

The husband and wife discover that 
they are leading perfectly innocent lives. 
They cannot stand this, so they under- 
take to separate. 

He: I suppose you will keep the house. 

She: Yes, I will keep the house. 

He: Well, can I have the dining-room 
clock? 

She: No! 

He: May I keep my studs? 

She: Yes, you may keep your studs. 

He: Well, what about the child? 

She: There is no child. 

He: Oh, yes—I forgot. 

The program for “The Censor and the 
Dramatist”’ contains some verses evi- 
dently written by some product of New 
York wholly misinterpreting the nature 
and purpose of the play, which is an 
entirely playful trifle setting forth amus- 
ingly certain conventions of the problem 
drama, such as that a wife’s bedroom must 
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always open off from the living-room, in 
order that certain familiar situations 
which are used in all of these plays can be 
more readily presented to the audience. 
The censor is laughed at in a spirit almost 
of farce, and of course the censor is un- 
known here, but he is a very present, very 
annoying, and very familiar affair in Great 
Britain. The later play has the intelligent 
lightness and unusualness of Barrie. It is 
in no way to be classed with the two one- 


** Eyes, look your last! 


act plays which he did seriously, but the 
fact that an American manager puts it on 
for a run has an encouraging meaning; 
namely, that a public too long deprived 
of a fair proportion of drama worth 
listening to can now be caught and 
attracted by the name of Barrie. 


4. Police Censorship 


GPEAKING of censorships, there must 

always be somebody, of course, to 
decide whether a play offends morals too 
flagrantly to be permitted, or not, and 


it is better to leave it to the police than 
to any individual, because as a rule the 
police represent the public, and the public 
has a right to make its own mistakes. 
To be sure, sometimes the policemen are 
amusing. Mr. Waldo, police commis- 
sioner, is reported to have ordered a sig- 
nificant change in “Any Night,” one of 
the earlier examples of the swarm of vice 
plays that have sprung up recently to 
meet the demand of the public that one 


great evil of life shall no longer be ignored. 
What did Mr. Waldo have taken out? 
That part of the play that criticized the 
police—to wit: 


Policeman: 
the lungs.” 

Mary: “Oh, forget it.” 

Policeman: “*And, Mary, after this 
there ain’t going to be nothin’ doin’ in the 
piece-of-change line.” 

Mary: “ That’s all right, Mike—you’re 
entitled to it, and as long asI keep goin’ 
you'll get yours—(Half to herself)—and 


“Say, kid. I’m sorry about 
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the Sergeant’ll get his, and the Lieutenant 
and the Captain and all the rest of them’ll 
get theirs—and when there ain’t nothin’ 
more to give up—(Smiles wanly)—maybe 
I'll get mine.” 


And this: 

Policeman: “ Can it, kid, canit. Iseen 
her when she flagged va—but if you want 
to fall fer it, go as far as ya like; I’ve 
given ya the inside info’, so don’t holler 


Arms, take your last embrace !”° 


if the harpoon hurts. And say, Birdie, 
yer a new edition to me, so let me wise 
ya up; if yer goin’ to scatter yer line of 
chirp along this alley fer the season, don’t 
fergit Little Boy Blue. Got me, Baby?” 


Perhaps if there were a referendum, it 
would be decided that the Police Com- 
missioner did not represent public opinion 
in taking out of a play that part of it which 
tied up a terrible existing evil with a police 
system. However, Christabel Pankhurst’s 
opinion about this evil was suppressed in 
this country, so what do you expect? 





FAST THE MUD 


A remarkable instance of how well the backs kept their feet in the slippery footing in the course of the Dartmouth-Princeton game. 
Whitney's fast starting would have done credit to a dusty gridiron 


Current Athletics 


HERBERT REED (“Right Wing’’) 


By 


Princeton with something to spare, 

and in so doing uncovered in 
Curtis one of the best punters of the year. 
The Hanover kicking game, covered by 
a pair of first-class ends, had been to some 
extent discounted, but few who had 
followed the work of the two elevens were 
prepared for the high-class running game 
used by the Green—a type that probably 
would have done considerably more 
execution on a dry field. Whatever the 
result of subsequent games in which the 
Hanoverians and the Tigers figure, it has 
been settled to the satisfaction of most 
followers of the game that the Dartmouth 
system is better than the Princeton sys- 
tem. And that means a great deal. It 
means that Dartmouth, despite com- 
parative geographic isolation and other 
handicaps, has founded a system of foot- 
ball that will compare favorably, theoreti- 
cally, with that at any other college in the 


[_) Princeton wit won its game with 


“Hobey” Baker, Princeton’s 

captain, and the fleetest man 

behind the Orange and Blacl: 
line 


country, and will bear comparison with 
the systems in use at more than one uni- 
versity that boasts of a wider range of 
material. 


The Dartmouth-Indian Game 


HERE can be no doubt that in the 

course of time the Green will once more 
be on the Harvard schedule, but in the 
meantime the Hanoverians probably will 
have to seek conquest far afield. This 
week the team from New Hampshire 
meets the Carlisle Indians, one of the 
shiftiest elevens in the country, and has 
already threshed it out with Pennsyl- 
vania. It would seem that in course of 
time Dartmouth must drift into an alli- 
ance of some sort, instead of being, as at 
present, something of a wanderer. Penn- 
sylvania, for instance, could do worse, 
and hardly better, especially as Dart- 
mouth will soon attain a position in other 


branches of athletics that will entitle the 
institution that was started for redskins 
and has been monopolized by whiteskins 
for many a long year, to a forward position 
in the ranking on track and field. There 
have been good coaches both at Dart- 
mouth and Princeton and it is possible 
that the present incumbents at both 
institutions will not exert a lasting in- 
fluence on the type of play, but I am in- 
clined to believe that Dartmouth will 
profit more than Princeton from this 
year’s campaign. But in the long run, 
unless there is something bordering on a 
revolution in Tigertown, the Dartmouth 
method, founded as it is on the roots of 
football, will achieve better results. 

Quite early in the season it was pre- 
dicted in these columns that Llewellyn 
would prove one of the best quarter- 
backs of the year, and his work in the 
Princeton game alone was enough to 
place him in the front rank. Easily one 
of the best in the lists last year from the 
viewpoint of personal skill, his judgment 
was to be questioned in the important 
games. Even now, on the offense, I 
doubt if the Dartmouth method of play- 
ing the quarters will bear scrutiny. 
When little Pishon was running the 
team—a man who weighed not more than 
125 pounds—it seemed a good idea to 
play close up under the center, but both 
Ghee and Llewellyn are so much bigger 
than Pishon that an aggressive defense 
has an excellent chance of upsetting 
them. 


Whitney, a Star 


N Whitney the Green has one of the 

best backs I have ever seen, not alonein 
carrying the ball, but in interference and 
in making “false attack.” Had it not 
been for Whitney’s plunge into the line 
when Llewellyn made his touchdown it 
is doubtful if the Tiger team could have 
been coaxed in from its normal “spread” 
defense. No doubt the Hanover men 
had been sizing up the Princeton type of 
end play for some time. Certainly their 
attack would lead to that conclusion. 
The Dartmouth ends, on the contrary, 
bored in and upset the Princeton shifts 
in their incipiency. The fact that the 
field was wet will hardly serve as an 
excuse. 

One of the best coaches in the country 
has said that the work back of the line is 
a “shell game,” and Dartmouth, with a 
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quick shift of the backs, was playing a 
“shell game” against Princeton. The 
point was that when Whitney did not 
have the ball he looked as though he had 
it. The Princeton shifts, on the con- 
trary, looked and acted as though they 
had nothing, which assuredly they had not. 


Princeton Must Change Tactics 


BY the time these lines appear Prince- 
ton probably will have begun building 
some sort of offense not entirely dependent 
upon the shifts that have proved to be 
failures, although why the Tigers have 
spent so much time on that form of the 
“Minnesota” that is best known, without 
using the variations that have been in 
existence for some years, but not even 
used by Minnesota, is beyond guessing. 
The same defense that stops the extant 
form of the “Minnesota,” however, will 
stop the yet to be uncovered Minnesota 
shifts, and there is no health in them 
save when done to perfection. 

The same amount of perfection, however, 
will “‘get over” a play much simpler than 
the “Minnesota,” which the Dartmouth- 
Princeton game amply proved if proof were 
needed. Supreme precision would have 
made effective a simpler play than any 
Princeton used. 


The Value of the Old Kicking 
Game 


(}= of the joys of the big games is the 
simplicity of the play or plays that win 
—the realization that they are founded on 
football principles that are as old as the 
hills. It has been said of Princeton that 
there was some new form of kicking un- 
der cover at Tigertown, that not alone 
was there a new kicker but also a new 
kink in kicking. Yet when the test came, 
the Hanoverians, playing the kicking 
game as it is best understood by most 
football men, triumphed, and triumphed 
deservedly. There is a way to meet such 


a kicking game as that used by Dart- 





Curtis, Dart- 
mouth’s punter, 
one of the best 
kickers of the 
year 


mouth, and above all, that employed by 
Harvard, and it may be that the other big 
games will uncover it, but at this writing 
the sound and. solid method of kicking, 
both on attack and defense, has earned 
its way to an opening or two for a score 
just as it always has. 


The “Lively” End vs. The 
“Waiting” End 


HE Darmouth victory over the Tigers 

emphasizes as no game to the time of 
writing the superiority of the “‘lively”’ end 
over the “waiting end.” Criticism of 
Princeton’s method of end play is hopeless, 
save for general, and non-Princetonian 
consumption. The theory of the “smash- 
ing end” is best expressed in the words of 
a famous coach. “You are running 
through signals,” said he. “The play is 
working smoothly. There is not a flaw 
in it. When, all of a sudden, some one 
comes along and throws a railroad tie into 
it—a mere log of wood. And what are 
you going to do about it?” The question 
must go unanswered until the biggest 
games swing around. 


Penalties a Big Factor Now 


ENALTIES, doubtless, will be big fac- 

tors in the games that are played toward 
the close of the season, which revives the old 
suggestion that the hockey rule be applied to 
football—the sending of a man to the side 
lines for a stated period, and compelling 
the offending team to play with ten men for 
that period. Since the rules are so free in 
the matter of substitutions, they might 
well be expanded to cover disqualifications 
of a temporary nature. The disgrace of 
expulsion from the field of play sometimes 
follows a man in after life, and it must 
be remembered that his offence is meas- 
ured by the judgment of one man. The 
immediate disgrace would be great, I 
think, were he sent to the side lines for a 
short time, and the permanent disgrace 
would depend upon his character as a 





“Hank” Llewellyn, Dartmouth’s field 
general, who was the brainiest player 
in the Princeton game 





player—the judgment, not of an official, 
but of his fellows. It is a serious thing to 
brand a man as an intentionally rough 
player, and the branding should not be left 
to an official, who admittedly is fallible. 


The Yale-Princeton Battle 


HEN this issue of the WEEKLY is out 

the Yale-Princeton game will have 
been played—a game that will have a great 
deal to do with the future coaching policy 
at the institutions involved. Yale is al- 
ready committed to a resident and salaried 
coach, while the Tigers are going through 
a form of coaching responsibility from 
which the Elis have been graduated. 
Older and wiser heads will have to get 
into closer touch with Princeton, I think, 
if the younger men are to make the team 
what the Tiger material ought to make it, 
and my opinion about Princeton will not 
be changed by the sheer fact of victory, 
if victory there isto be. There isa chance, 


of course, that Princeton will win big games 
now and for many years to come, but I 
firmly believe that the time for intro- 
spection at Old Nassau has come at last, 
and come with a vengeance. 





Ballin, the Princeton tackle, who is a mainstay in the 


Tigers’ forward line 





As They Do It in France 


By ALICE GEUBEL DE LA RUELLE 


One answer to 


HE official journal of August 11, 
: 1913, publishes a long list of emi- 
nent persons decorated with the 
cross of the Legion of Honor, and among 
them are three women: Madam Cliam- 
inade, the great composer, Mlle. Stoude, 
Founder-director of the Moliére College, 
and Madame Prévost, Inspectrice Dé- 
partementale du Travail, my colleague 
and friend. All those who know Madame 
Prévost will applaud her nomination, for 
no woman deserves more respect and 
sympathy in the very delicate functions 
which she has fulfilled for twenty years. 
The men Inspectors and the women In- 
spectors of Labor are, since the law of 
November 2, 1892, appointed by the 
government after a public competition, 
a fact worthy of remark. The extent of 
powers, the salaries, the conditions for 
pensions, etc., are the same for both sexes. 
It is a rather amusing fact that, ac- 
cording to the law of pensions of June, 
1851, any functionary employed in the 
category of active service has the right, 
after twenty-five years, toa pension equiv- 
alent to the half at least of his actual 
salary. In case of death, the minor chil- 
dren and the surviving “‘spouse”’ have a 
right to a third of that pension. Those 
words, the ‘‘surviving spouse,” do not 
designate the sex, but in 1851 there were 
no women functionaries in France. It 
was then only the widow who was able to 
benefit from this measure but now for a 
woman functionary the surviving spouse 
is a widower. Will the State pension a 
man who has lost his functionary wife? 
By so doing, the State would recognize 
that she was supporting him! I think 
that this has not yet been tested, but the 
terms of the law are formal and states 
that the surviving spouse shall receive a 
pension. Tempo mores! 


HERE areabout one hundred and fifty 

Inspectors of Labor in France; and of 
this number, twelve in Paris and five in 
the provinces are women. They are in 
charge of the laws of Labor and Hygiene 
in industry. Accordingly, they have the 
right to enter at any moment of the day 
or night into any establishment or de- 
pendencies of establishments where it is 
believed or even suspected that an in- 
dustry is carried on. This power has 
been considered absolute. In fact, an 
officier de la police judiciaire, even armed 
with the warrant of arrest, cannot enter 
a building to arrest even the worst male- 
factor after the setting or before the ris- 
ing of the sun. Article 84 of the Penal 
Code formally interdicts him, but the 
legal protection of workers would have 
been in great part illusory if the inspector 
of labor had not been able to control it in 
the night as well as in the day. The in- 
spector of labor who enters an establish- 
ment where he is not yet known proves 
his identity by the production of a service 
card. If entrance is refused in spite of 
that, he makes a written statement and 
sends it to the court, and the employer, 


the policeman argument against woman suffrage 


according to article 222 of the Penal Code, 
is condemned for contempt of a public 
functionary in the exercise of his duties; 
the penalty varies from 16 to 500 frs 
fine and 8 days to 6 months’ imprison- 
ment. If the inspector sees any infrac- 
tion of the Labor laws, he generally gives 
a notice to the employer which must be 
immediately complied with, the notice 
calling for a removal or cessation of the 
infraction. Or he grants a delay, as long 
as eighteen months in some instances, if 
changes in the building are required for 
hygiene; but if the inspector finds a very 
evident ill-will or illtintent, or where the 
case is grave, he makes a written state- 
ment (proces verbal) without having even 
to warn the offending employer. This re- 
port is sent to the Procureur de la Re- 
publique (Public Prosecutor). 


a” consequence of this report, the em- 
ployer is called before the court, where 
he has the right to defend himself; but in 
this defense, neither his own testimony 
nor the testimony of any of his employees 
is accepted against the written statement 
of the Inspector. He is under the necessity 
of proving a material fact; for instance, 
that the required window already exists, 
which is hardly probable. Generally, he 
pleads his good faith, or extenuating cir- 
cumstances. But good faith cannot be 
taken into consideration in matters of 
“infraction.” It is only for misde- 
meanors or crimes that intention is one 
of the necessary conditions of culpability. 
Extenuating circumstances, too, are very 
limited in questions of infractions of the 
laws of labor, and are determined by 
special legislation, in fact, the article 
463 of the Penal Code is generally 
not applicable except in matters of 
hygienic laws. 

In England, the Inspector of Labor 
must prove the infractions of law which 
he has discovered. I remember having 
assisted in London at a session of a tri- 
bunal when Dr. Thomas, Inspector of 
Labor, was suing an employer. He was 
very much surprised when he learned 
from me that in France I would not have 
had even to explain the facts personally— 
my proces verbal or written statement be- 
ing considered entirely satisfactory. In 
Germany, the jurisdiction for labor legis- 
lation is chiefly administrative, and con- 
sequently the inspectors of labor have no 
judiciary power. Inthecase of the Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit Company, as much of 
it as I have read in the newspapers, this 
would be much simplified with us. 


2 ew Inspectors of Labor also have au- 
thority to grant permission to prolong 
work in cases of emergency, after acci- 
dents which require immediate repairs, or 
in the manufacture of conserves when the 
goods, such as fish, fruits, flowers, must 
be utilized immediately or loss results. 
The ‘“midinettes” (Parisian working 
girls) are not now allowed to work after 
nine o’clock in the evening, at the beau- 





tiful gowns and bewitching hats ordered 
by elegant Parisian and American women 
who compose nine-tenths of the clientéle 
of the Rue de la Paiz, Paris. 


INALLY, the Inspectors compile 
statistics used by the Board of 
Labor, and frequently give reports of 
their observations and investigations as to 
the results of actual laws or in the case of 
projected laws. 

As may be seen, the functions of the 
Inspector of Labor in France are numer- 
ous and important. They require a 
great expenditure of physical strength. 
There are no elevators in the houses 
where the small workshops are. It re- 
quires also strength of character to face, 
at times, with calm and dignity, angry 
and sometimes even threatening people. 
It is necessary also to know thoroughly 
the legislation of labor, for every employer 
avails himself of a skilled lawyer who seeks 
to find weak or vulnerable points in our 
statements. But the Inspectors of Labor, 
and chiefly the women, have a mission, 
very noble, very fine, since it is to protect 
against abuses, and to assure the best con- 
ditions for work and existence of women 
and children, full of courage if not always 
of health, wishing to work for their living, 
and doing it so valiantly, so nobly. For 
instance, it happens frequently that we 
find a child employed in a position bad for 
her health and development. If she is 
under sixteen, the law of November 2, 
1892, gives us the right to forbid her em- 
ployer employing that child under those 
conditions. We have to do this, but we 
would consider that our duty was not 
completed if we failed to procure another 
position for the girl, and that is what we 
always do; it would be doing her a poor 
service to take away her bread in order to 
keep her health. I owe it to the truth to 
say that often the employer himself pro- 
cures other work for the young employee 
when we appeal to his humanity and to 
his real interests. In fact, is it not to his 
interests to havea personnel in good 
health, satisfied to work for him, and co- 
operating joyfully in the common work? 
Many employers in France, as well as in 
America, understand this. In the little 
time I have been here, I have already 
seen firms which might be models, and 
which I have sincerely admired. 


—* does not permit a complete de- 
scription of all the duties included in 
the mission of an Inspector of Labor. 

To sum up then, I will say that it is not 
so much for her a question of being a po- 
lice officer to punish infractions of labor 
laws, but much more to prevent as much 
as possible such infractions, and to in- 
struct the employer and the employee in 
their reciprocal rights and duties, to help 
them, to prove to them that their mutual 
interests are to help each other loyally; 
and that there is no real prosperity and 
happiness when they rely upon abuse, 
oppression and hatred. 
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Finance 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


HE one financial subject which is 
of most interest to large numbers 
of persons, next to how to make 

a good living, is how to invest money 
safely at a high rate of interest. Cur- 
rency reform, tariff and trusts fade into 
shadows besides this knotty little problem. 
It is practical. There is no theory or 
“hot air” about it, and most of the letters 
of inquiry received by this department 
have to do with it. 

In Harper’s WEEKLY for September 6 
the subject of 6 per cent. and safety was 
discussed. Most investors would like 
to get that combination if they can. 
The following letter is typical: 

“I find I have about $500 to invest, 
and as I have never done anything of the 
sort systematically I would like to do 
this right. There may be some more 
later. I want two things sure, safety 
and reasonable marketability; those 
anyhow, and something that comes in 
small amounts. Then of course all the 
interest I can get without sacrificing 
the above. Can I get 6 per cent. and 
have safety and marketability?” 

It is proposed in this article to give a 
list of safe investments, and most of the 
securities to be mentioned will yield 
from 5.50 to 5.70 per cent. rather than 
6 per cent. There are many safe securi- 
ties which yield 6 per cent. but we cannot 
give a list of them to advantage. 


pak real estate mortgages, or 
bonds based upon such mortgages, 
yield 6 per cent. and are safe. But 
these securities are local in character, and 
rarely have any marketability, or sale- 
ability, except such as the dealer from 
whom they were bought chooses to make 
for them. There are many thousands 
of such mortgages. To select them wisely 
one must rely upon the dealer. Every- 
thing depends upon the dealer. 

There are many new or small, local 
industries against which securities are 
issued to return 6 per cent. or more. 
Many of these are safe, but they possess 
only narrow markets, and again the in- 
vestor must depend upon the dealer 
entirely or upon a knowledge of local 
conditions. 

Several of the strongest and most re- 
liable of the investment banking firms 
offer bonds, notes and preferred stock 
based upon relatively new or small 
electric light, power and traction com- 
panies to yield from 5! to 6 per cent. 
Many of these securities are safe, but 
here again everything depends upon the 
dealer. These firms have built up large 
organizations solely for the purpose of 
securing safe securities to sell to investors. 
The investor should get into touch with 
one or more of these great organizations. 
Usually he will be supplied with securi- 
ties whose safety is sure to be demon- 
strated by experience. The ready sale- 
ability of such securities is sometimes 
called into question. While there is 
often much information available in re- 
gard to this class of bonds, the companies 
issuing them are generally comparatively 
new, and the standing of the bonds is 
more often judged by the standing of 
the firm which sponsors them than by 
widely known facts concerning the in- 
dustry itself. 

Finally there are numerous stocks 
listed on the Stock Exchange which re- 


turn 6 per cent. or more. But the aver- 
age conservative investor of moderate 
means will do well to buy a few bonds 
before he ventures upon stocks at all. 

For all these and other reasons I have 
selected a list of bonds which are all dealt 
in on the New York Stock Exchange and 
are based upon the property of the larger 
and better-known companies. They are 
securities regarding which information 
is readily available, and which stand 
primarily on their own merit, irrespective, 
for the most part, of the sponsorship of 
any one firm. Less well known securi- 
ties may be as good, but to determine 
their merit more special and individual 
inquiry is needed. 


Bonds in $500 Amounts 
HE list of bonds which shortly fol- 


lows includes only those which may 
be had in $500 pieces. All of these 
bonds are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, and most of them enjoy 
an active market there. They are all | 
safe enough for any practical purpose. 

Southern Pacific, first and refunding | 
mortgage 4s, 42 years to run, yield 4.50 
per cent. 

Baltimore & Ohio, first mortgage 4s, 
35 yrs., 4.45 per cent. 

Northern Pacific, general lien and land 
grant mortgage 3s, 134 yrs., 4.60 per 
cent. 

Atchison, adjustment mortgage 4s, 
85 yrs., 4.65 per cent. 

Oregon Short Line (Union Pacific) | 
consolidated first mortgage 5s, 33 yrs., | 
45¢ per cent. 

New York Telephone, first and general | 
mortgage 414s, 26 yrs., 4.60 per cent. 

General Elec tric ddlentine 3!4s, 39 | 
yrs., 47 per cent. 

United States Steel, sinking fund 5s, | 
50 yrs., 5 per cent. 

Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph, | 
first mortgage 5s, 28 yrs., 5% per cent. 

Cumberland (Bell) Telephone & Tele- 
graph, first mortgage 5s, 24 yrs., 5.25 
per cent. 

Baltimore & Ohio, convertible deben- 
ture 414s, 20 yrs., 5% per cent. 

Most of these bonds are secured by 
first mortgage on properties which are 
among the largest and most valuable in 
the country. The first three are dis- 
tinctly of the “Gilt-edge” class. The 
first named is legal for savings banks in | 
this state, the highest known technical | 
test for a bond. Not only is there a good | 
market for all these bonds on the New | 
York Stock Exchange, but one of them, | 
the United States Steel 5s, enjoys prob- 
ably the broadest market of any bond | 
in the world. 

There might possibly be added to the 
above list the first mortgage 5s of the 
Central Leather Company, which may be | 
had in amounts of $100 as well. These 
bonds run for twelve years and net a re- 
turn of 53g per cent. There might pos- | 
sibly also be added the first and refunding | 
4s of the Third Avenue Railroad of New | 
York City, which run for 47 years and 
return 5.20 per cent. I would not advise 
an investor to buy either of these bonds, | 
however, until after making something | 
of a study of the position and condition 














Open Door 
Life 


Insurance 


HE POSTAL LIFE is 

the only Company that 
opens its doors to the public 
so that those desiring sound 
insurance-protection at low 
cost can deal directly for 
it, either personally or 
by correspondence. 

Whether you call or write, you make a 
guaranteed saving corresponding to the agent’s 
commission the first year, less the moderate 
advertising charge. The first-year commission 
ranges up to 


40% of the Premium 
on Whole-Life Policies 


In subsequent years you save the Renewal Com- 
mission other companies pay their agents, namely 
7%%, and you also receive an Office-Expense Saving 
of 2%, making up the 


Annual Dividend of 


97% 


Guaranteed in the Policy 


If you were to call at the office of any other com- 
pany, or write to it, you might secure insurance, of 
course, but not direct; the policy would go to you 
through some agent or agency that would get the 
commission. You wouldn't get it. 

In fact, the other company wouldn’t be permitted 
to give it to you unless all other applicants got it; 
to do so would be illegal discrimination. 

The Postal Life, however, dispenses entirely 
with agents. Its policyholders—all of them alike— 


| get the benefit of the saving thus effected by direct 
| insurance. 


STRONG POSTAL POINTS 


First: Standard policy 
reserves, now _$10.000, 
Insurance in force, nearly 


Second: Old-line legal 
reserve insurance—not fra- 
ternal or assessment. 
Third: Standard policy 
provisions, approved _by 
the State Insurance De- 
partment. 

Fourth: Operates under 
strict State requirements 
and subject to the United 
States postal authorities. 
Fifth: High medical 
standards in the selec- 
tion of risks. 

Sixth: Policyholders’ 
Health Bureau provides 
one free medical examina- 
tion each year, if desired. 





Such is the Postal way: the door is open to you. 
Call at the Company’s offices, if convenient, or write 
now and find out the exact sum it will pay you at 
your age—the first year and every other. 


See How Easy It Is 


In writing — _ “Mail me_insurance- 
serucia® jor we as per HARPER'S 
WEEKLY of ‘Neuuier yo tas 

In Your letter be sure to give 

1. Your Full Name. 
2. Your Occupation. 
3. The Exact Date of Your Birth. 


No agent will be sent to visit you; the Postal 
Life employs no agents 


of the two companies and judging for POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE CoMPANY 


himself. Both bonds enjoy an active 
market. 


WM. R. MALONE, President 
35 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK 
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New Scribner (Lag Publications 


EDITH WHARTON 


Has Scored Another Great Triumph in Her New Novel 


The Custom of the Country 


Leading Reviewers Place It Beside ‘‘The House of 
Mirth’’; Declare It ‘‘Triumphant Fiction’’; “A 
Graphic Picture of Modern Life’’; ‘‘Undine 
Sprague a Memorable Figure’’ 


$1.35 net; 


by mail, $1.47 





The Dark Flower 


Described as ‘‘Daring in the True Sense’’; as Present- 
ing ‘‘The Truth’’; as the Finest Presentation in 
Any Novel of ‘‘Passion in All Its Moods’’ 


John Galsworthy 


Acclaimed on All Sides by Reviewers for This Account 
of ‘“‘The Love Life of a Man”’ 


$1.35 net; by mail, $1.47 





Admiral Dewey’s 


Career is Synchronous with the Develop- 
ment of the American Navy 


The Autobiography of 
George Dewey, Ad- 
miral of the Navy 


is Our Greatest Living Sea-Fighter’s 
Story of Service Through Two Wars 
$2.50 net; by mail $2.80. 


Reminiscences of a 


Soldier’s Wife 


In Both Biography and Autobiography 


Mrs. John A. Logan 


In Recounting Her Own Eventful Career 
from Pioneer Days in Illinois, Gives 
a Life of Her Celebrated Husband 

$2.50 net; by mail $2.80. 


Theodore Roosevelt 


Writes Upon Important Topics, Literary, 
Historical, Scientific, in His 


New Book 


History as Literature 
and Other Essays 


Combines the Attitude of a Deep Scholar 
with That of a Man in Vital 
Touch with National Life 

$1.50 net; by mail $1.65. 


Ernest Peixotto 


Describes with Word and Picture a 
Beautiful Voyage Along Spanish 
America on the Pacific in 


Pacific Shores from 
Panama 


Uses Pen and Pencil with Equal and 
Almost Unequalled Skill 
$2.50 net; by mail $2.73. 





George L. Rives 


Former Assistant Secretary of State, 
etc., Has Written a Definite 
History of our Relations With 
Mexico up to 1848 in 


The United States 


and Mexico 


A Book of Immense Importance at any 
Time, but Especially at the Present 
Critical Moment 


2 Vols. $8.00 net. 
Postage extra. 


Senator Lodge 


Describes Many Celebrities of a Gen- 
eration Ago, and Recounts Many 
Significant Events in His 


Early Memories 


A Record of His Experiences from 
Before the War to His Early 
Days in Congress 


$2.50 net; by mail $2.75. 


Joseph Bucklin 
Bishop 


Secretary of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, Gives the Entire 
History of the Canal in 


The 


Panama Gateway 


The Authoritative Story of the Canal 
‘from Conception Through Exe- 
cution, Told in a Popular 
but Exact Manner 

$1.50 net; by mail $1.65. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Fifth Ave.,at 48th St., New York 


Tobacco Baby Bonds 
i Sees of the companies which formerly 


went to make up the American 
Tobacco Co., or Trust, issue bonds in 
$100 denominations, which are worthy 
of close attention. The Liggett & Myers 
Tobacco Company, one of the oldest 
and most prosperous segments of the 
former Trust, issues debenture 5s which 
run for 38 years and return 5.10 per cent. 
on the investment. They are not se- 
cured by mortgage, but in 1912 the earn- 
ings were more than five times the in- 
terest charge on these bonds. The 
P. Lorillard Tobacco Co. also has bonds 
which are of much the same character. 
They return about 5144 per cent. There 
is a market for both issues. These bonds 
would hardly be suitable for the most 
conservative class of investors, but are 
preéminently adapted to the wants of 
the business man who is able to keep in 
touch with developments affecting his 
investments. 


Safe $1000 Bonds 


HEN it comes to bonds of the $1000 

class the choice is far greater. 

Still confining ourselves to those which 

have an active market on the New York 

Stock Exchange the following list may be 
of help: 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, general 
mortgage 414s, 76 years to run, 4.45 per 
cent. A New York savings bank bond, 
and one of the best bargains in that class. 

Louisville & Nashville, unified 4s, 
27 yrs., 4.45 per cent. Also a New York 
savings bank bond, and among the 
most attractive of this, the highest of 
all types. 

Illinois Central, refunding mortgage 
4s, 42 yrs., 4.50 per cent. Also a New 
York savings bank investment. 

Southern Railway, first consolidated 

mortgage 5s, first mortgage on 900 miles, 
81 years to run, 4.85 per cent. These 
bonds are followed by $63,000,000 de- 
velopment mortgage and general devel- 
opment 4s and $60,000,000 preferred 
stock, on which 5 per cent. dividends are 
being paid. 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company, 
first and refunding mortgage 5s, 53 years 
to run, 5.10 per cent. An agreement be. 
tween the company and the City of New 
York makes these bonds, in effect, a 
quasi-municipal security. In addition, 
they are backed by the enormous and 
growing earnings which, as everyone 
knows, are furnished by the New York 
subway and elevated lines. Safe and 
attractive. 

Seaboard Air Line, refunding mort- 
gage 4s, 46 yrs., 5.35 per cent. These 
bonds are followed by $25,000,000 
adjustment bonds, on which 5 per cent. 
interest is being paid, and $24,000,000 
of preferred stock on which dividends 
have just begun. 

Armour & Co., first mortgage real estate 
41s, 26 yrs., 5.08 per cent. Earnings 
are probably about four times the charges 
on these bonds. 

Southern Pacific, convertible 4s, i156 
yrs., 5.40 per cent. These bonds are not 
secured by mortgage, but are in reality 
safer than many good mortgage bonds. 
In 1912-13 the company earned more than 
$26,000,000 above all interest require- 
ments, including the interest on this 
issue of bonds. In addition to being safe, 
returning a high rate of income and having 
a broad and active market, these bonds 
always have the possibility of a consid- 





erable advance in price. 
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Union Pacific, convertible 4s, 14 yrs., 
4.95 per cent. These bonds stand in 
about the same position as the Southern 
Pacific convertibles, except that they are | 
perhaps even better secured, as their 
lower income yield seems to indicate. 
The Union Pacific earned more than 
$36,000,000 last year, after providing for 
the interest on this bond issue. 

New York Gas, Electric Light, Heat 
& Power Co., first mortgage 5s, 35 yrs., 
4% percent. This is an underlying bond 
of the New York Edison Co., one of the 
most prosperous electric lighting and 
power companies in the United States. 
The bond is secured by enormous earnings. | 

Norfolk & Western, divisional first 
lien and general mortgage 4s, 31 yrs., 
4.70 per cent. A very strong railroad 
system, any bond of which should prove 
satisfactory. 

Among the bonds which may be re- 
garded as theoretically more speculative, 
but which are probably amply secured in 
every practical way are the following: 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical, first mort- 
gage 5s, 10 yrs., 5.70 per cent. At one 
time the continuance of the 8 per cent. 
dividend on the large issue of preferred 
stock was questioned, but prospects | 
seem brighter now, and under any cir- 
cumstances the bonds appear safe. 

Public Service Corporation of New | 
Jersey, general mortgage 5s, 46 yrs., | 
5.65 per cent. These bonds are not a | 
first mortgage, and it must be admitted 
that the finances of this great corporation 
are far from easy to understand. But 
its earnings are large, and the bonds safe 
enough for most purposes. 


Watch the Rock Island 





N interesting issue of bonds at this | 
moment are the general mortgage 
4s of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Company. They are practically 
a first mortgage on 2396 miles of railroad | 
and around 83 and 84 return 4.80 per 
cent. on the investment. If the condi- 
tion of the company improves, which is 
likely, the bonds should advance in price. 
Even if the company does not improve 
these bonds are safe. In fact they would 
probably not be disturbed much if any 
even in a reorganization. This bond is 
probably a bargain, but owing to the low 
prices of the company’s junior securities 
should not be purchased without the 
investor making a further study for him- 
self. They are legal for New York savings 
banks. They are preceded by only 
$7,000,000 first mortgage 6s, which fall 
due in a few years, and are followed by 
$95,000,000 refunding mortgage 4s and 
$20,000,000 debenture 5s, in addition to 
$75,000,000 stock on which 5 per cent. 
dividends are being paid, and just barely 
earned. 

No reference has been made to equip- 
ment trust bonds as they are not dealt 
in on the Stock Exchange, and run for 
short periods, ten years and less, than the 
securities described. Equipment secur- | 
ities have been described in a previous 
issue and there is no question as to their | 

| 





safety. Although not listed on the 
Stock Exchange they can be sold readily 
enough. Those of such railroads as the 
Atlantic Coast Line, Baltimore & Ohio, 
Boston & Albany, Chicago & North- | 
western, Delaware & Hudson, Illinois | 
Central, Louisville & Nashville, New 
York Central, Norfolk & Western, Penn- 
sylvania and Southern Pacific may be had 
to yield 4.70 to 5 per cent. Those of the 
Erie, Seaboard Air Line and one or two 
others return as high as 514 per cent. 
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oes your 
competitor succeed? 





Why 
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Nest 

e If his success is a mystery or a menace, or both, an adding machine a/oxe might 

Bay Perhaps this account for it. 

ae . If he had an adding machine in his office and you had not, he would then have 

Me 1s one of the 4 an easier, quicker means of getting accurate, detailed éxow/edge of cost fluctua- 

eee seas 9 ; tions, sales tendencies, changes in customers’ buying habits and in the relative 

on ons / it efficiency of various departments and clerks. Y 
ve He would know waz to buy and wat to sell, (and then be able to ry it and se/7 Ae 
BS it) long before you could get similar information from your present, more ee 
ey 4 laborious bookkeeping processes. FES 
30 ise He would be dealing in certainties. You would be buying and selling ris4s. If 

y Fa this zs the secret of his success, then you are actually paying for his machine by 

ks ney, not having one of your own. 

(Oe vas This is why you ought to «xow adding machines, even if you are not quite ready 

BS to get one. 7 
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This free book will 
tell you how to buy 
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It explains in detail the a 
things that an adding ma- oe a an am an 6s. a= : 
chine ought to do in order 
poe = ae in ADDER MACHINE COMPANY 

your business. Fr 
vee buy a Wales jogos 22-46 Hoyt St. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


it will give you facts you 
ought to have. Sending 1 Please send me your booklet, “‘How to 
for it involves you in no 1 Buy an Adding Machine.” 
obligation. Simply write 
us a letter, or use this 1 
coupon, whichever is more DEM ev ce xe tereed euaccdeenrekenanes 
convenient. 
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Whether 


you operate motor 
trucks or horse 
wagons — 
“WASTED TIME” 
is costing you more money 
than you realize. 

Eliminate this waste of time and your equipment will return you 


a handsome profit—Cost sheets and checking systems are good 
as far as they go, but they don’t go far enough. The 


SERVIS 


RECOR GEL 


will give you accurate, impartial mechanical supervision over 
(iM your equipment at all times. It will show you clearly the time 
Maluany a vehicle is in use—the time spent on the road—the time spent 
Sy in loading and unloading—It will demonstrate whether the cost 
is out of proportion to the work performed—whether you need 
more or fewer vehicles—which is best adapted for your needs, 
motor trucks or horse vehicles. 

The Servis Recorder has no gears or outside connections— 
it is tamper-proof and works equally well on all vehicles—It will 
expose instantly any unlicensed use of a vehicle. Without cost 
to you we would like to demonstrate on your own vehicles how 
the Servis Recorder will save you money. 






































— The Service Recorder Co. 


SERVIS 2311 E. 105th St., Cleveland, O. 
RECORDER 2 oe 
Branches in Twenty-Two Cities 



























































Mary Stuart, Dean of Women, University 
of Montana, Missoula (Mont.) 

The new Harper’s WEEKLY is good, 
every bit of it; live issues treated with 
intelligence and sincerity, with insight and 
courage—and that’s rare, as you your- 
self know. It provides a clear atmos- 
phere in which a growing brain can 
breathe freely; and that’s restful—for 
growing brains. 

I am especially grateful to you for your 
sanity on the “feminist movement.” 
After all the side-stepping and sentimen- 
tality, the ranting and railing and quib- 
bling, it’s good to read the clean, simple 
truth about woman as she is. 


Lewis J. Johnson, Professor of Engineer- 
ing, Harvard University, Cambridge 
(Mass.) 

Warm congratulations upon the Har- 

PER’s WEEKLY of the present day. 


Walter Storey, Peoria Child Welfare Ex- 

hibition (IIl.) 

I trust that adverse criticism will not 
deter you from the splendid and inspiring 
step you have taken toward freeing us 
from dead but unburied magazine pic- 
tures of the past. I write this both from 
the standpoint of social advance and of 
art. 

That said, it seems to me that a good 
deal of the social effect of some of the pic- 
tures is lost because of lack of correlation 
between such pictures and the text or 
spirit of the particular issue. Most peo- 
ple still lack the imagination and knowl- 
edge necessary to connect garbage cans 
and East Side life with their own fireside. 


California Outlook 

The Hapgood incident seems to indicate 
that the worst is over. There still re- 
mains in England a considerable public 
that cares for good writing with substance 
in it. Surface croppings here and there 
suggest the existence of a similar public 
in America. 


Springfield (Mass.) Republican 

It is noteworthy that the Pacific Coast, 
which is long on woman suffrage, is ex- 
ceedingly short on feminism. The strange 
doctrines which are being preached by 
Norman Hapgood in the “journal of civ- 
ilization”’ are as disturbing to Governor 
Hiram Johnson’s progressive state as they 
perhaps would have been to G. W. Curtis. 


Mrs. Margaret B. Clements, Vice-President, 
Tennessee W. C. T. U., Dickson 
(Tenn.) 

Please allow me to congratulate you on 
the improvements that you have made in 
Harper’s WEEKLY. I am delighted with 
its new dress and with the promise that it 
holds forth that it will be a progressive 
journal, its pages devoted to whatever 
concerns the welfare of the race regardless 
of sex. It delights my soul that you 
recognize the fact that God made the 
world for women, too. 


Los Angeles (Cal.) Tribune 

Editor Hapgood, by the projection of 
his personality into Harprer’s WEEKLY, 
has rejuvenated that publication. It 
ranks with the best now. 

Hapgood is a man of ideas, often right, 
and, in any case, logical and frank. His 
utterances are on a high plane and his 
views those of a cultured gentleman of 
wide vision. 
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What They Think of Us 


Even the abominable illustrations that 
his paper puts forth as art, may be art, 
although they don’t look it. 


T. S. Gurney, Hart (Mich.) 

It is anarchistic. It is unpatriotic, 
frivolous, and the pictures are daubs, and 
I do not take it to my house any more, 
for my grandchildren to read. And I do 
not want to renew my subscription. 


George S. Chappell, New York City. 

It is perhaps needless to say that the 
attitude toward modern life taken by 
Harper’s WEEKLY since your manage- 
ment came into office numbers me among 
the thousands of enthusiastic supporters. 


McKeesport (Pa.) News 

The change is occasion for comment 
upon the new editor’s uniqueness and 
preéminence in American journalism. 
Broadsword, axe, and bludgeon, tools 
favored of Greeley, Dana, Prentiss and 
Grady, he swings not; neither has the 
stuffed club a place convenient to his 
tapering hand. For him the thin, keen 
rapier, the silken swishing of which 
pleases his ear no less than it is affronted 
by a ruder, cruder weapon’s crashing 
thwack. But, for all the daintiness of his 
warpath equipment, he spills as much 
blood as any of his militant forebears ever 
shed,—a fact his trail, cluttered with the 
corses of Uncle Joe, Jim Watson, Old 
Figgers Grosvenor, Ballinger et al., at- 
tests. His style is grace itself. He is 
courteous, always. Sometimes he is so 
gentlemanly as to be ladylike, almost. 
Withal, he is there with the punch; and in 
the year 1913 there is none who can with 
any chance of success contest his right to 
title as the greatest American editor. 


Fort Worth (Texas) Star-Telegram 

Upon the whole the new Harper’s 
WEEKLY is a jam-up good magazine for 
a town of New York’s size, and for those 
who like that kind of thing it’s the very 
kind of thing they would like—with due 
apologies to the great emancipator of 
men passed away, and cordial will toward 
a great intending emancipator of women 
now on the job. 


Floyd Dell, Chicago Evening Post 

Let me express my appreciation of 
your article on ““Woman as World Build- 
ers,” and also and especially, the way 
you dealt with an idea in which I am 
particularly interested, in “Two Kinds 
of Mothers.” 

It occurs to me that you will be inter- 
ested in a certain opinion of HARPER’s 
WEEKLY that I have come across here in 
Chicago. This one is an unfavorable 
opinion, and in its absurdity amusing. 
And yet it is a clue to a certain attitude 
of people whom you want to reach, and 
perhaps can only reach by taking into 
account that attitude. 

It concerns the pictures by John Sloan 
and Davis and the rest. These pictures, 
which I admire so much, which seem to 
me to represent the most vital art now 
being produced in America, strike these 
people as being sordid. And in associ- 
ation with the feminist policy of the paper 
it has the curious effect of making fem- 
inism distasteful to them. 


M. A. O. Packard, Plymouth (Ind.) 
It looks like obtaining money under 
false pretences to obtain our cash for a 









journal edited by that greatest American 
Editor and democrat—Col. George Har- 
vey, and turn us over to a Bull Mooser. 


A. S. Le Vino, Boston (Mass.) 

I cannot say anything nicer about Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY than that Friday of each 
week has been made a red-letter day, 
just because Harprer’s comes out that 
morning. 


Howard M. Holmes, Cleveland (Ohio) 
Formerly I glanced over Harper’s 

WEEKLY occasionally at the Public Li- 

brary; now I buy it at the news-stand. 


It’s “bully ”°—as Teddy would say. 





L. W. Mida, Buffalo (N. Y.) 

At last! there is a magazine deserving 
of the name—one built for the people that 
understand! 


Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser 

Mr. Lincoln Steffens, the press agent 
for and the apologist for the McNamara 
brothers, the dynamiters, is an honored 
contributor to the revamped Harperr’s 
WEEKLY. Mr. Steffens is a type of the 
class of magazine writers who have made 
a good living attacking all the institutions 
which now exist, and in advocating every 
new idea, particularly socialism. Mr. 
Steffens falls naturally into his element 
when he becomes a preferred contributor 
to HarpEr’s WEEKLY, the new organ of 
the destructionists. 


Chicago (Ill.) Record Herald 

Oneof Harprer’s WEEKLY’s poets makes 
New York rhyme with mark and bark. Is 
this quite in line with Mr. Hapgood’s 
determination to make the WEEKLY stand 
for the feminist movement on this conti- 
nent? 


Ralph Parlette, Editor ‘The 

Magazine,” Chicago (Ill.) 

I want to congratulate you on your 
rejuvenating power on old Harper’s 
WEEKLY. Thisisthe proof: For twenty 
years I have lived on trains all over the 
U. S. in Lyceum and Chautauqua lectur- 
ing. Excepting De Witt Miller who 
always read HarpEr’s, I can’t remember 
seeing it on the trains. Now every day as 
I ride the train, I see folks with HaRPER’s 
in their hands. The drummer, the old 
dad, and some women. 


Lyceum 


San Francisco News-Letter 

Whatever Norman Hapgood, now 
editor of Harper’s WEEKLY, may be in 
the eyes of those who are not his warm 
admirers, he is at least outspoken, and 
ventures opinions regardless of the fact 
that they may prove displeasing to a 
great many of his readers. 


H. M. Hall, M. D., Wheeling (W. Va.) 

Here in Wheeling—the kind you want 
—not many—not especially high-browed 
—good red-blooded, virile men—have 
found you out—and notwithstanding 
you haveno girl on the cover—voraciously 
read you every Friday night. 


Norwood MacGilvary, New York City 

If there were more periodicals with 
Harper’s WEEKLy’s frank speech and 
courage of leadership we should soon see 
an end to the furtive and hypocritical 
attitude toward beauty and health and 
life, and we should still remain at least 
as “moral” as we are now. 











